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How American tt is...to want something better! 








UNTIL AFTER THE WAR not too many of us will be able 
to get “something better” in washing machines, new re- 
frigerators and the like. But this doesn’t keep us from 
wanting. It doesn’t keep us from thinking, in this land of 
something better, of the better things—large and small— 
we are going after when the victory is won. 

And even in the middle of war we can be thankful that 
many of the good things of life are still ours. 


AMONG THE BETTER THINGS which many Americans 
have discovered is a moderate beverage—an ale. Its 
famous 3-ring trade mark—a ring for “Purity,” one 
for “Body,” one for “Flavor”—has become the sym- 
bol for something better in ale to so many people that 
Ballantine has become... 


on 
iy America’s largest selling Ale 
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To speed the day when we can have more “better things” buy war bonds and stamps 


P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N.J. 

















It picks up a puddle 
and drops if on a bomb fire 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


A HELP meet the threat of bomb 
fires an Ohio company developed 
this fast little fire engine that can 
be hitched to any passenger car. It is 
equipped with a suction pump so that 

_ Ordinary water lines are out of 
commission, water can be drawn from 
any nearby stream, or from the lakes 


and puddles ‘made by broken water 
mains, 


But drawing: up water takes a hose 
with wire reinforcement, to prevent 


collapse. Ordinary suction hose was. 


too stiff —it couldn’t be carried on 
such a small car because it couldn’t 


bend around it, and it wouldn’t make 
the sharp turns often necessary to get 
at water. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped a new type of hose for 
construction work. But where ordinary 
suction hose depends for strength on 
layers of stiff fabric, the B. F. Good- 
rich design gets equal strength by 
looping strips of fabric around the 
wire so they overlap each other like 
the scales of a lobster’s back. Then, 
when the hose is bent, these strips 
telescope with the same easy flexibility 
of the lobster. (“Spiralock construc- 


. fighters 


tion,” it’s called.) This hose is so light 
anyone can handle it, so flexible it can 
curve around nearly Hu 

This is the light, flexible hose that’s 
making hundreds of portable fire- 
ractical today. Research like 


this at B. F. Goodrich is adding to 


‘ war effort now and is also constantly 


uncovering other developments that 
will mean improved industrial rubber 
roducts when the war is ended. 
he B. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial 
Prod. Div., Akron, O. Fox 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go“ SYNTHETIC produce 








To keep ’em rolling, 














flying — fighting! 


From training 
camp to combat 
service, our fight- 
ing forces depend upon mil- 
lions of anti-friction bearings 
to help them do their jobs 
faster and better—to get there 
*fustest with the mostest.’’ 





In the trucks, tanks, guns, 
planes and ships, and in the 
instruments and accessories 
vital to them, are vast quantities 
of ball bearings—bearings 
carrying loads ranging from 
many tons to no more than 
the flick of a fly’s wing. 


Without anti-friction bear- 


ings there could be nosustained 
action by our mobile mechan- 
ized equipment because ease of 


movement, precise function- 


ing and freedom from wear 
depend on them utterly. 





New Departure ball bear- 

ings—as mear perfection 

as engineering science can 

make them—help to keep 

"em ... flying ... rolling 
-» firing ... winning. 





Nothing rolls like a ball 


New Departure 


THE FORGED SSTEEL BEARING 











NEW DEPARTUTS - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «- BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Cover Picture—This big cigar-shaped aerial freight- 
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symbol for introduction of NEwswEkk’s new Post- 
war Horizons department, carried on pages 24-83 
of this issue. The photograph is by Rudy! Arnold, 
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LETTERS 





Blocs, Pro and Con 


The two letters, one of Mr. MacCart (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 28, 1942) and that of Mr. Ross 
(Newsweek, Jan. 25), are rather unfair in 
their “castigation” of all blocs. 

I hold no brief for obstructionist minorities 
But I do have sympathy for at least two 
groups, farm and silver, and a prospective 
third, small business. 

Would either of these gentlemen maintain 
that the farmer has received commensurate 
consideration with labor? That .the small busi- 
nessman does not need protection for his fu- 
ture welfare in the present overwhelming 
whirlpool of all-out effort for war priorities? 

As for silver—its real importance will be 
brought to public view soon. And I trust that 
all good Americans will regard the issue with 
a sincere, honest and open mind. The true 


facts of the silver group’s action in the im } 


stance of the Green bill will command respect 
for its stand and be a challenge for any future 
unpatriotic attempts to plunder the Treasury, 
and that means the people. I do not refer to 
Senator Green but to those interests which 
seized this opportunity for personal gain. 

To date there has been no satisfactory 
coherent reply by opponents of the silver group 
to Senator McCarran’s definite statement that 
the government will suffer no lack of silvet 
for vital war industries, and has not so far 
which to me clearly proves the falseness of 
their, position. That point must be answered 
specifically before further attention is given to 
their illogical outcries of baseless charges. 

Sen. Pat McCarran is a true American state 


is _ NEWSWEEK 
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DON’T GIVE YOUR BLOOD TO THE 
7% COLUMN 


Do you know three of the most dangerous weapons 
our enemies possess? They are common pocket 
knives, screwdrivers and chisels — carelessly used by 
careless Americans. i ‘ 

Every day, thousands of war workers cut or 
scratch themselves .. . ignore the fundamental rules 
of first aid... and keep right on working. Result: 
several thousand infections. . . fifty or more hands 
amputated . .. ten or more lives lost! 

This is but one example of the dreadful toll taken 
by. carelessness . . . America’s 7th Column. In the 
first year of war, 100,000 men, women and children 
were killed and 9,300,000 were injured in home, work 
and highway accidents. 

These home front casualties cost us enough man- 


power to build 29,000 heavy bombers. 
Will you join now in a nation-wide crusade to 
“Smash the 7th Column and Help Win the War”? 


-You can do so, simply by living safely, driving safely 


and working safely. 
Don’t give your blood to the 7th Column... 


Give it to the RED CROSS 


You may. be a donor if you are normally healthy 
and between 18 and 60. By a miracle of science, blood 
plasma may now be dried and kept indefinitely. To 
some man in uniform, your small sacrifice may: mean 
the difference between life and death. 

Arrange for an appointment by telephoning your 
local Red Cross Chapter this week. 


rs Published to save lives on the home and battle fronts by + 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON 

















Trustworthy 
in a hundred little emergencies 


Looking back into your child- 
hood many of you can remember 
your first cut finger, your first 
scratched foot, your first sore 
throat . . . and the speed with 
which Mother brought out the 
Listerine Antiseptic bottle. 

In the decades that followed 
the discovery of antiseptic sur- 
gery, fathered by Lord Lister for 
whom Listerine Antiseptic was 
named, this safe antiseptic be- 
came a trusted first-aid in count- 
less little emergencies. Its bright 
amber liquid gleamed alike from 
the shelf of the medicine cabinet 
and in the shiny little black bag 


of the family physician. 

And with medicine making 
magnificent strides, and research 
uncovering new truths each day, 
Listerine Antiseptic continues to 


hold first place in the esteem of © 


critical millions who demand of 
their antiseptic rapid germ-kill- 
ing action combined with abso- 
lute safety. 





LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 











IN SERVICE MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
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man; his every public action has been for the 
commonweal. It is unfortunate that, to some, 
the high estimate of his worth, as with other 
outstanding leaders, will have its true appraisal 
at a date far removed from the appropriate 
time, that of his service in office. 


Epwarp D. Wats 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Frederick J. Ross’s letter about “Bloc Vul- 
tures” in the Jan. 25 issue, should be broad- 
cast. i 

There’s danger in these self-interest groups. 
Every possible influence should be used against 
criminal, entrenched selfishness. 


M. M. Hayman 
Hagerstown, Md. 





Nine Henrys . 


Mrs. Henry Dennis Mullane ought to re- 
ceive a duplicate set of pennies (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 8). She “didn’t know the answer was 
eight,” and it wasn’t. It was nine. The second 
son of Henry II, also named Henry (1155-83), 
was crowned King at Westminister in 1170 at 
his father’s orders, to insure the succession (the 
eldest son had died in 1156). Coronation makes 
a king. Henry Fitz Henry, as he was known, 
was quite as much a king as Edward V, 
murdered in the Towers without ever being 
crowned, or Louis XVII, the Dauphin of the 
Temple. They have had numerical tags at- 
tached to them, for they outlived, by however 
little, their fathers. That, however, is an ir- 
relevant fact. 

H. W. Bet. 

Boston, Mass. 


Henry Fitz Henry, the son of Henry II and 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, became heir-apparent 
when his brother William died in 1156. To 
assure his succession, his father determined to 
have him crowned in 1170. This Thomas é 
Beckett, Archbishop of Canterbury, refused to 
do (and the refusal led indirectly to Beckett's 
murder), so the coronation was performed by 
the Archbishop of York. However, Henry Fitz 
Henry died in 1183, six years before his father, 
who was succeeded by his third son, Richard I, 
better known as Coeur de Lion. 





Much-Used Newsweek 

I cannot imagine anyone reading NEwswEEK 
without reading its advertisements also, for I 
know of no magazine with a more uniformly 
high standard of advertising. Personally, I 
think I gather almost as much _ information 
from the advertisements (with their insight 
into what the home front is doing and think- 
ing) as from your most excellent news cover- 
age. I think the American advertisers today 
are doing a super job and one very vital to 
our morale and war effort. 

My copy of Newsweek certainly serves its 
purpose and goes down fighting to the last. 
When I have read it I send it home to New 
Zealand; there it circulates through a great 
number of hands and used, I was told, to end up 
on board a mine sweeper. Now, I believe, from 
latest advice, it goes to make papier- 
maché splints and bowls for the Red Cross (I 
am sure it makes the very toughest). 

Truly, Newsweek is a magazine of many 
and significant parts! 


C. D. E. Barker 
British Columbia, Canada 























| wr as , ’ SOYOU CAN GET TO YOURS 


t ‘ 

e ¥ Your Oldsmobile dealer is a key man in America’s war effort. ' 
8 3 y i c . 2 He, and his éntire service organization, are working harder than | 
i, 3 3 3 at - | ever before. It’s a big job maintaining the transportation. sys- | 
I, q 4 a Re tem of a nation under arms, and Oldsmobile dealers, with their | 
s § : a j mechanical “know-how” plus their facilities in equipment and | 
“ ‘ eo. = manpower, have a big share of that big job to do. 

er a ] ee Ve Your own car, for example, is a part of that; vital transpor- 
“4 ia ‘ = oe Be tation system. It must be kept rolling—to help you get to 


work, to help you and your family in the daily rounds of war 
activities. Its tires must be protected. Its working parts must 
be preserved. It must be kept running — efficiently. 


That car was originally designed, of course, for a pre-war 


nd type of driving ... for high speeds, flashy pick-up and high 

nt octane gasoline. Today, all that is changed—and your car should 

To be changed, too. It should be tuned and adjusted for low-speed | 
to driving, for maximum efficiency in the use of today’s type of | 
a fuel. It should be protected against the deterioration that takes | 
to place in any car, no matter how little it is used. 

, Your Oldsmobile dealer offers a service program that does 

its all these things for you. Ask him about his special “1943 Tune- 


Up.” No matter what make of car you own, it should be tuned 
to today’s type of driving. Why not do it... today! 


3 


= 





Part of your vital job — part of the vital job of every 
American citizen—is buying War Bonds and Stamps. 
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yer- a 4 ; yu Py (@: . A 3 hind the official Office 
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: = ‘ < tion Burton, shown at 
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-| OLDSMOBILE DEALERS or AMERICA 


“IN SERVICE FOR THE NATION” f 



















Victories 
are won . 


| rarely makes a distinc- 
tion between night and day. 
Like the fighting forces, war in- 
dustries must use the moment at 
hand for the job at hand. The 
work of a late shift crew, the 
short cut discovered after hours, 
the output of a machine that never 
seems to pause—any of these 
may turn the tide in battle. 

Time is the one commodity that 
can be hoarded by expending. If 
we can extract still more from 
bench, implement or plant, our 
country expects us to do so. If we 
can deliver more weapons by con- 


after hours 


serving man-hours as we conserve 
critical materials, we have that 
obligation. 

Itself born of extra shift pro- 
duction by Broderick & Bascom, 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope cooperates completely in 
America’s intensive prosecution 
of the war. Its tough steel wires 
keep on digging, loading, lifting, 
hauling . . . long after lesser qual- 
ity would have been replaced. 
Both government and industry re- 
quire vast quantities of wire rope. 
Save it as you would time—by 
employing it efficiently. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


8 & B's Army-Navy “E” Flag with Service Stor Means that 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Dwight W. 
Morrow Jr., a daughter, in Carmel, Calif., 
Jan. $1. The birth of their third child and 
second daughter was announced last week. 





Marrigp: Virginia Pennoyer, daughter 
of Lt. Col. and Mrs. Paul G. Pennoyer, 
and granddaughter of J. P. Morgan, to 
Lt. (jg.) Norman B. Livermore Jr., 
US.N.R.; in Locust Valley, L. I., Feb. 21 
. . . Ann L. Wickard, daughter of Food 
Administrator and Mrs. Claude R. Wick- 





Acme 


Ensign and Mrs. Jean V. Pickart 


ard, who managed the family’s Indiana 
farm, to Ensign Jean V. Pickart, US.N.R.; 
in Washington, D.C., Feb. 20. 


Divorcep: Kay Boyle, author who won 
the O. Henry Memorial prize in 1936, 
from Laurence Vail, artist and writer; in 
Reno, Nev., Feb. 19. She was granted the 
decree.on her 40th birthday. 


Dmp: Col. Harold D. Shannon, 50, who 
led the Marine ground troops defending 
Midway during the sea-air battle last June; 
of pneumonia, in San Diego, Calif., Feb. 
16. A member of the Marine Corps for 30 
years, he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal a few weeks ago in cere- 
monies at Camp Elliott, Calif., where he 
was serving as planning and training offi- 
cer for the Fleet Marine Force . . . Rear 
Admiral John Godwin Tawresey, 81, re- 
tired naval construction expert; in Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 17. He was the United States 
delegate to the London International Con- 
ferences.on Safety at Sea and Load Lines 
in 1929-30 . . . Lord Gainford, 88, former 
president of the Federation of British In- 
dustries; in Darlington, England, Feb. 15. 


' As J. A. Pease he served as chief whip 


of the Liberal party in Commons, held 
several ministerial posts, and was ad- 
mitted to the House 
of Lords in 1917... 
Lynne Overman, 55, 
stage and screen ac- 
tor; of a chronic heart 
ailment, in Santa 
Monica, Calif., Feb. 
19. He entered the 
moviesin 1934; among 
his films were “Reap 
the Wild Wind,” 
“Roxie Hart,” and 
‘Star-Spangled 
Rhythm.” 
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What’s wrong with that Sign? 


@ It belongs in America, not Africa. 


In Africa, and wherever else the 
American forces are doing their stuff 
..» planes, tanks and jeeps are filling 
up with the precious fluid you’re 
giving up at home. 

Some day, of course, when peace 
comes, you’ll get it back, but it won’t 
be the same gas...it’s been so stepped- 
up in performance and economy that 
you’re going to get more guts per 
gallon than you’ve ever known. 


For, American refineries have: 


developed revolutionary chemical 
processes that put fight into the gas 
you put into the fight .. . and as these 
processes and their urgency required 
huge air blowers not immediately 


available, CARRIER re-engineered its: 


centrifugal refrigeration machines to 
meet the emergency. 


But CARRIER equipment, based 
on laws discovered and first applied 
by Dr. Willis H. Carrier, is not con- 
fined to any one industry « . . it is 
equally indispensable ‘to perfection 


in products as far apart as a plane, a 
pot roast, and a parachute! 


CARRIER Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration are today serving 
America’s war effort in evegy clime 
. - - and CARRIER men and women 
are speeding the happier age to come 
by nailing these five words to the 
masthead of every waking, working 
hour... 


lds gh oe QT 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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...FOR ACTIVE MEN 


WRIGHT ARCH PRESERVER SHOES are a “must” for today’s active 
men. First, they eliminate the aches and pains resulting so often from 
foot strain. Second, they make rationing “easy to take” through their 
extra long life. The former results from four patented construction 
features; the latter from fine shoe-making which gives you extra weeks 
of wear plus a superior upper that retains shape and appearance after 
resoling. And you can count on a perfect fit at the hands of expert 
fitters who have available an unusual size range. 

A thousand fine dealers carry these top quality “essential” shoes. 
Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, write to 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-3, Rockland, Massachusetts. 


4 PATENTED 
COMFORT 
FEATURES 


1. Patented Shank 

2. Metatarsal Raise 

3. Flat Forepart 

4. Correct Arch Fitting 


WRIGHT 


Arch Preserver 


SHOES 











Akron M.O’Neil Co. Grand Rapids Steketee’s Nashville Meador’s Rochester Pidgeon’ $s 
Atlanta Geo. Muse Clo. Co. ne Crego's New Orleans Pokorny’s St. — Famous-BarrCo. 
Baltimore NN. Hess’ Sons e Childs New York Ci Baer & Fuller Co. 
Binghamton Strange’s Houston Sakowitz Bros. In Metropolitan NewYork St. Pek —— Shoes 
Birmingham Selby- Bonfield Indianapolis Marott’s are many dealers Sait Lake "Taomesda Co. 
Boston Filene’s Men’sStore Jackson Selby Shoes San ee Frank Bros. 

Walsh Shoe Shop Jersey City Wenton’s located —telephone  SanF 
Graham Shoe Co. Joliet The Eagle in7 Naoes Kaufmann 

Sridgevert Meigs&Co., inc. KansasCity MillerShoe Oakland Chas. Kush Seattle Nordstrom's 
Broo -” Phone WI 7-6540 ancaster Shaub’s Okla. City Rothschild’s Frederick & Nelson 

Buffalo A.M. & A’s exington ee Passaic So 
Ci ‘qo s Konner's 
Charleston, Ss 's 
—— Gilmer-Moore Los ngeles Bullock’s Philadelphia penye Tampa i-Maas 
Chica ‘Marshall Field *s Inc. Stra & Cloth Toledo 8. R. Baker Co. 
Cincinnati PotterShoeCo. Louisville Rodes Rapier aufmann’s Topeka Payne Shoes 
Cleveland StoneShoeCo. Lowell and Lawrence &Buhi = Trenton 8 
Dallas Volk Bros. Co. Dickerman-McQuade _ Portland, Me. Utica 
Dayton Hageman’s Macon Macon Shoe Co. Lamey-Wellehan Washington 
Denver Fontius Shoe Co. Miami Burdine’s Portland,Ore. Meier-Frank aleigh Haberdasher 
Detroit R. H. Fyfe & Co. MinneapolisC.M.Stendal Richmond “Miller, Rhoads -Barre Walt 
Fresno Reliable Shoe Store The Dayton Company noke Bush- Youngstown J.W. Smith 


For Women — Selby Arch Preserver Shoes, Portsmouth, Obio 
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Unseen Hands_ 


; ' Benn all the prodigious production and mighty accomplishments 


oe of industry in the war effort are the unseen hands of cooperation. | 
Re. 
ven Invisible hands, but not ghostly. On the contrary, they are bright i 
realities responsible for a gigantic step forward on the part of 
er, Understanding between men... and women in industry. 
The history of the amazing industrial cooperation that has made 
possible the titanic achievements of War Production is still to be | 
os written. But the Future will record Voluntary Cooperation as not 4 
mne ; the least human of the answers made by free people to the chal- 
“sd a. lenge of the Dictator and his slave labor. 
is a This is not soap box oratory. It is prosaic fact. 


— F EW of the complex mechanisms involved in war materiel are the output of ; | 

nan. Vie 4 Ae ae - a single manufacturer. Most of them represent the hitherto incredible coopera- ] 
: er tion of dozens of plants all working to the single goal of quality production in | 

{ 








progress to create new standards and satisfy the pent-up wants of war-sacrifice. 


* > the shortest possible time. As folk have learned what cooperation can mean, 
the impossible has been accomplished with clockwork regularity. 
= ' Because Mallory people—from top to bottom—have learned to cooperate, 4 
> Pte they have done a good job in War Production. The Army-Navy “E” Awards 
for, mS testify to that. Their experience and knowledge in the fields of electronics 4 
ra | Ws and metallurgy have been put to vital use in innumerable war devices, mostly ' 
bere . products applying new techniques and new materials... for critical per- a 
Ye eee 8 ; formance that once might have been dubbed “black magic.” - 
a, Oe They have worked with military chiefs and governmental agencies, with 
om “ sg engineers and mechanics, manufacturers and raw material suppliers—in a Se 
Gar- cooperation common to all, based on Poor Richard’s realization that “we must 4 
Sally all hang together or all hang separately.”” They have not been alone in their q 
me cooperation, a great many organizations have become Bachelors of Coopera- 4 
— tion with them. | 
I i 
creme You might call it the “Higher Business Learning,” this new philosophy of . | 
j cooperation. Because—it will be important in post-war adjustments, when all > 
Art f that has been learned in war production will be turned loose on manufacturing -. 


WirtH its specialized knowledge of electronics and metallurgy 
useful in fields that apparently have no boundaries, the Mallory 
organization will offer “hands of cooperation” exceedingly useful 
in speeding developments for the betterment of products and tech- 4 
niques. All our post-war planning is based on the idea of keeping 
those hands active all the while. 
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Traveling, these days, approaches that old game of ‘‘musical chairs’’ 


. «» many a business man must cheerfully take what he can get 


in today’s scramble for seats and berths. Yet, the need 


for business trips grows constantly. Couldn’t the trouble-shooting services 


of a truly national insurance organization ease this travel problem for you? 


If you have these responsibilities in distant 
places: new employees, new property, new 
products —it is a constant relief to have an 
insurance company you know close to the 
scene to give first-hand assistance. 

Recently, an American Mutual policy- 
holder reopened a long-idle plant in a neigh- 
boring state. The American Mutual sales 
consultant located nearby reviewed all pos- 
sible exposures to loss, and covered them. 
A safety consultant, familiar with that com- 
pany’s operations, planned methods for pre- 
venting accidents. A claim representative 
advised on local medical facilities. With 
minimum trouble to the firm’s home office, 
the new plant went into operation, protected 


Copyright 1942 by American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


against delays and losses due to accidents. 

You, like most business men, are probably 
faced with problems of expansion and con- 
version. Many of these problems can be lifted 
from your shoulders by American Mutual, 
because it is a pioneer in plant protection, 
it is familiar with all branches of industry 
and it offers unsurpassed service facilities in 
practically all industrial centers. 

On workmen’s compensation, fidelity 
bonds, public liability, fire, burglary, auto 
and many personal coverages, a savings Op- 
portunity of at least 20% is offered. Get 


_ your free copy of our 56-page “Safety Digest” 


by writing Department A-14, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Miitary men in Washington insist they 
were never greatly disturbed about U.S. re- 
treats in Tunisia, considering them simply 
part of the fortunes of war that would be 
quickly redressed . . . But the bland claim 
of the military two months ago that “the 
Allies are a month ahead of schedule in 
North Africa” was clearly overoptimistic 
.. . And don’t be taken in by Washing- 
ton’s easy assurances of more and quick 
aid to China; every effort will be made, 
and the amount of supplies will be in- 
creased, but not in spectacular proportions 
.. . Official feeling toward the Fighting 
French wasn’t improved: by the ill-con- 
cealed smugness of some of de Gaulle’s 
representatives in Washington over U.S. 
Tunisian reverses. 


Postwar Agreements 


While Congress has been busy talking, 
the State Department has been quietly 
laying plans for early achievement of bind- 
ing postwar agreements. The Administra- 
tion is fully aware that such pacts are 
easier to obtain during war than at the 
peace table. Consequently, both military 
and economic issues are under study, with 
greatest consideration being given to 
negotiations for use of important air and 
naval bases. Pacific allies are currently 
being consulted on their views concerning 
U.S. use of strategic locations in that 
area, including islands now held by Japan. 
Similarly, it’s hoped to arrange for use and 
further development of bases in French 
and British West African territory. Under 
present thinking, all such bases would be 
made available for cooperative United 
Nations’ use against aggressors. 


Plan for Germany ‘i 


In its postwar planning for Europe the 
State Department now hopes for an early 
understanding with Russia on the joint 
policy of the United Nations. Two possi- 
bilities are being considered: creation of a 
supreme United Nations military council 
to control European affairs in the immedi- 
ate postwar period, or creation of a politi- 
cal council to perform the same task. Co- 
incidentally, it’s hoped that there can be 
joint approval of plans for handling a de- 
feated Germany. There’s a growing feeling 
in Washington that there will have to be 
complete Allied control of the Reich for 

" @everal years and widespread decentraliza- 


tion of its industrial and political power. 
Preliminary discussion of these plans with 
Britain is already under way, and they'll 
be taken up soon with Moscow. 


Army Lines 

One reason for the slowness in releasing 
older men (over 38) from the Army has 
been their failure to apply for discharge; 
many apparently want to wait until the 
cold weather is over before returning to 
civilian life . . . Army sources say the 
largest number of mental cases develop 
among newly commissioned officers who 
break under responsibility; many of them 
want to go back into service as non-coms, 
but the Army retires them to private life 
. .. Attempts to form an Austrian Legion 
haven’t panned out; the recruiting pro- 


gram has flopped, and even transfer of © 


Austrian-born soldiers to the unit hasn’t 
provided a working nucleus. 


U.S. Prisoner Outlook 


The U.S. hasn’t yet given up hope of 
getting medicine and food to Japanese- 
held American and Allied prisoners. De- 
spite six months’ fruitless negotiations and 
the rejection by Japan of five successive 
plans proposed by the U.S., those working 
on the problem now say the odds favor 
an agreement soon. However, there’s al- 
most no hope that the Americans from 
Vichy, detained in Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many, as hostages for Nazi officers cap- 
tured in North Africa, can be exchanged 
before Hitler’s defeat. And Washington 
believes they prefer detention to U.S. sub- 
mission to what Under Secretary of State 
Welles calls “cheap blackmail.” 


Spellman Visit 

News reports generally imparted too 
much significance to Archbishop Spell- 
man’s visit to the Vatican. The idea of the 
trip was the Archbishop’s own, and Wash- 
ington had no knowledge of it until he 
saw the President early in February 
and said that church affairs required that 
he visit the Vatican. It was then suggested 
to him that the government would appre- 
ciate his help in (1) informing the Spanish 
Government and Catholic leaders of the 
American hierarchy’s position for total 
Axis defeat and (@) obtaining information 
on the internal situation in Germany and 
Italy. There’s nothing unusual in Rome’s 
facilitating his trip across Italy. The con- 
cordat requires safe conduct for Vatican 
visitors, regardless of nationality. 


Trivia 

‘Some capital residents, to get around 
driving bans and the gasoline shortage, 
have actually bought taxicabs. They per- 


mit the driver to operate the cab for his 
own profit when they aren’t using it... 
Washington wags propose a theme song 
for Federal agencies wrestling with the 
farm labor shortage—the last war ditty 
“How ’ya gonna keep em down on the 
farm?” . . . Capt. George Durno, former 
White House correspondent now in the 
Army, was mistakenly referred to as “ma- 
jor” at the recent correspondents’ dinner 
for President Roosevelt. After he got up to 
correct the mistake, F. D. R. passed him a 
note scribbled on a menu: “You'll be a 
major soon, George.” 


a 


Trends Abroad 


The necessity for an Allied frontal at- 
tack in Tunisia (Axis positions in the 
North can’t be outflanked) helps account 
for the warnings of heavy casualties, but 
note that the Axis armies probably can’t 
effect a Dunkerque . . . The Allied war of 
attrition has already hit Italian shipping 
hard, and even the use of French vessels 
won’t solve the Axis ship shortage in the 
Mediterranean . . . The Nazis are care- 
fully encouraging reports in neutral na- 
tions of the chances for German defeat; 
the purpose, obviously, is to bolster their 
“Red menace” propaganda . . . Expect 
news soon of British use of a “super block- 
buster,” a 6-ton bomb the Lancaster is 
fitted to carry. 





Latin American Lines 


Partly to make up for the loss of U.S. 
trade, Argentina is busily working for 
new and highly favorable trade treaties 
with hard-pressed neighbors; apparently 
it’s trying to set up an economic hegem- 
ony that will permit it to survive the 
war while still maintaining neutrality . . . 
Chile has arrested a number of police 
officials who profitably arranged the “es- 
cape” of Axis agents into Argentina . 
Venezuela’s fifth column still operates effi- 
ciently enough that the Berlin radio ‘s 
able to describe local events within a few 
hours after their occurrence. 


China Smuggling 

The ever-present smuggling trade be- 
tween occupied and Free China has great- 
ly increased lately.. Behind it is the grow- 
ing greed of Jap occupation officials and 
the dire need of China for supplies. As a 
result, even war materials, some of them 
originally earmarked for delivery to Ja- 
pan, have found their way into Nationalist 
territory. These have included military 
equipment stored by the British at Shang- 
hai and Tientsin as well as that captured 
at Hong Kong. The Chinese are also of- 
fering high prices for medicines and com- 
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munications equipment. Tokyo has tried 
to stop this traffic, but the profits are 
too attractive to the Jap army officers. 
Incidentally, the smuggling is not all one- 
sided. Quantities of vital Chinese tung- 
sten are reaching Jap war factories. 


Italian Peace? 


The recurring talk of a separate Italian 
peace brings this kind of answer from 
sources which have access to authoritative 
information on Italy: The people do want 
peace, but even if the Nazis did not have 
such a close grip on the country, there is 
no important group yet ready to take the 
initiative. The schism between Mussolini 
and the royal family has been exaggerated. 
Those industrialists and politicians weary 
of Fascism still must hold out for an 
Axis Victory, since a defeated Italy would 
not regain her empire and would probably 
face heavy indemnity demands from 
Greece and Yugoslavia. The much-count- 
ed-on “white hope,” Marshal Badoglio, 
shows no willingness to lead a revolt. It’s 
felt that not until Allied troops land in 
Southern Europe and menace or invade 
Italy itself, will chances for a separate 
peace be promising. 


Burma Fighting 


Much hasn’t been told about the battle 
along the Burma border. Aside from the 
slow-moving advance toward Akyab, Al- 
lied troops in the north have been pushing 
steadily into Burma, occupying village 
after village. Commando-type forces are 
constantly moving east, gathering infor- 
mation, enlisting the aid of a population 
tired of Japanese occupation, capturing 
Burmese spies, and fighting actions with 
Jap patrols. Roads are being built, supply 
lines secured, and troops trained in the 
special type of fighting needed in the 
area. It may not be possible to launch 
major actions before the rainy season 
comes in May, but the drive to re- 
take Burma should certainly be ready 
by fall. 


Tripoli Harbor Damage 


Here are some details of Axis damage 
to the port of Tripoli which, as Churchill 
said, will delay its full use by the Allies: 
The moles which protect the harbor were 
slightly damaged, and the northern break- 
water was breached at sea level in only 
one place. But several lighters and a con- 
crete barge were sunk at the mouth of 
the harbor, blocking the entrance. Raising 
of these hulks is expected to be relatively 
simple, but divers will be unable to work 


until better weather and calmer seas. 


Meanwhile, it’s possible to blast a passage. 
There are ten big wrecks within the har- 
bor itself, including a liner of the Conte 
class, and many more small ships, but 


“none are in a fairway, and there’s room to 


shelter a good-sized convoy. 


Foreign Notes 


Despite Mussolini’s angry orders, Fas- 
cist secret police haven’t yet been able to 
locate a secret Italian medium-wave sta- 


tion that excoriates the Duce and ends 
all broadcasts with “Long Live King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel” . . . Though early adop- 
tion of even milder parts of the Beveridge 
plan seem far off (see page 53), Eire is 
still worried; the impoverished govern- 
ment can’t hope to match the plan and 
would be faced with loss of manpower to 
Ulster and Britain . . . German hospitals 
are now under orders not to “waste” 
butter, eggs, whole milk, and other nu- 
tritious foods on seriously ill patients; the 
workers and fighters, say the Nazis, need 
them more . . . The Canadian Army is 
finally ordering helmets of the U.S. (and 
German) style which protect the neck 
against flying shrapnel. 





Meat Price Rise 


Wren point rationing of meat begins 
you can expect to pay more than present 
ceiling prices but probably less than black- 
market rates—which most city dwellers 
have been paying. This is why: Along with 
rationing, government officials hope to 
stamp out the growing black market, both 
by legal action and by crippling its sources. 
To accomplish the latter, plans call for 
licensing all live-stock sales and the im- 
position of a ceiling on such sales. Obvi- 
ously, this ceiling will have to be high 
enough to encourage the farmer to deal 


with legitimate packers. Then, to avoid 


a squeeze on the already hard-pressed 
packers, the present ceilings on their prices 
will either have to be raised or govern- 
ment subsidies instituted. Since Congress 
is balking at subsidies, higher prices are the 
alternative. 


Liquor Outlook 


Here, from industry sources, is the out- 
look for liquor in the war years. It’s true 
that there is a three years’ supply of whisky 
on hand, but that doesn’t mean the nor- 
mal demand (130,000,000 gallons annual- 
ly) can be filled from now on. With no new 
production possible, distillers can’t afford 
to deplete their backlog too much. Of the 
remaining supply much will be needed to 
make appetizing whisky available after 
the war. Otherwise, the public would have 
to drink raw whisky or gin (which doesn’t 
require extensive aging) and imported 
liquors. Consequently, voluntary rationing 
is already under way. Most states having 
their own liquor outlets are instituting con- 
trol systems and in other states the dis- 


_tillers are aiding dealers in setting up ra- 


tion plans under which available whisky 
will be cut by about 25% in the near fu- 
ture and more later. 


Little Man’s Chances 


The more conservative groups in Wall 
Street are beginning to worry somewhat 
about the increased participation of the 
little man in the stock market (Periscope, 
Feb. 15) . Naturally, they’re pleased at the 
new activity, but not all of the “lambs” 
are making wise investments. Many don’t 
know how to appraise stocks and are tend- 
ing to buy low-priced issues which might 


fluctuate widely either way. And if the 
stocks should tumble, it’s feared there'll 
be loud wails and a resultant bad taste in 
the public’s mouth that could seriously af- 
fect the sound postwar comeback of the 
stock market. 


Business Footnotes 

There’s a growing feeling in industry 
that when the first phase of the war (de- 
feat of Germany) is completed, however 
far away that may be, the demand for war 
materials will fall off enough to make pro- 
duction of some durable consumer goods 
possible . . . Incidentally, Detroit sources 
say there’s still hope for limited wartime 
production of a light, low-priced “Victory” 
car, once the steel and rubber shortages 
begin to ease off . . . The embryo stock 
boom and the manpower shortage have 
brought the first general employes’ pay in- 
crease in Wall Street in several years and 
also stimulated the invasion of that tra- 
ditionally male business by women .. . 
Note that, as predicted here before, Con- 
gress is showing little sympathy for the 
SEC; besides cutting appropriations, it 
may force modification of the SEC’s strin- 
gent proxy rules. 





Movie Lines 


, or who have seen rushes of a new 
picture by John Grierson, Canadian In- 
formation chief and National Film Board 
head, say it’s likely to be 1943’s best doc- 
umentary. Dealing with democracy’s an- 
swer to the Nazi propaganda technique, it’s 
tentatively entitled “Not the Gates of 
Hell” . . . Hollywood trends induced by the 
leading-man shortage: a rush to buy rights 
for best-selling books on the theory they 
will have a ready-made audience; increased 
use of all-star guest casts (“The Grand 
Street Boys,” “Star Spangled Rhythm,” 
“Thank Your Lucky Stars,” and “Stage 
Door Canteen”) . . . “The Kid in Upper 
4” will be in the movies now. M-G-M plans 
a short subject based on the much-pub- 
licized advertisement . . . Major pro- 
ducers are balking at turning out more 
feature-length films for the government, 
though they'll continue to make patriotic 
shorts. 


Book Notes 


Konstantin Simonoff, Russian war cor- 
respondent and playwright whose “The 
Russian People” has just ended a Broad- 
way run, is publishing a new book in Mos- 


cow called “From the Black to Barents — 


Sea.” It’s a collection of his dispatches 
from the front . . . Incidentally, Russia ap- 
parently isn’t plagued by a paper shortage; 
popular books are still being printed in 
hundreds of thousands of copies . . . A se- 
lection of Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace’s major addresses will be published in 
the spring by Reynal & Hitchcock . . . War 
correspondent Ira Wolfert, whose “Battle 
for the Solomons” was recently released, 
will have his first novel, “Tucker's People,’ 
a portrait of the little people involved in 
the numbers racket, published in April. 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





The latest WPB reorganization will 
end some of the conflicts within the or- 
ganization, but it intensifies the fight be- 
tween Donald Nelson and the armed 
forces (see page 54). The Army is boiling 
over the firing of Ferdinand Eberstadt. 


The big issue of the future will be Eber- 
stadt’s Controlled Materials Plan. The 
Army will fight any attempt to change it. 
Officially, the WPB insists it will remain. 
But don’t be surprised if it is changed al- 
most beyond recognition by imposition of 
Charles E. Wilson’s scheduling ideas. 


The reorganization makes Wilson, in 
effect, the operating head of the WPB. It 
permits Nelson to do the long-range plan- 
ning and participate in strategy discus- 
sions without worrying about day-to-day 
operation. His friends say he was unable to 
do this while he was unsure of the loyalty 
of any member of his staff. 


Is Nelson slated to go? Not in the im- 


mediate future, from all appearances. But 
his reorganization was engineered against 
the advice of Bernard M. Baruch, who 
wields powerful influence in Administra- 
tion circles, as well as in defiance of the 
Army, with which the President has been 
agreeing increasingly lately. Nevertheless, 
the move was applauded by many indus- 
trialists and by congressmen who insist 
upon keeping the war-production program 
in civilian hands. 


The outlook for small industrial concerns 
is improving. After months of fumbling, 
the campaign to spread out the contracts 
is beginning to bear fruit. 


_ The Smaller War Plants Corp. has the 


active aid of the Army in its efforts to dis- 
tribute contracts to smaller concerns. This 
is being done from the field offices. But the 
goal of $25,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000 
a year for the little fellows, as is being dis- 
cussed by some SWPC ‘people, appears 
overoptimistic. 


Scheduling plans made by Wilson will 
likewise tend to spread contracts among 
smaller plants. He intends to break up un- 
wieldy backlogs of orders piled up on the 
books of the leading concerns in some in- 
dustries. 

e e 


Stories of Congressional revolt against 
the Administration are overdrawn. While 
considerable resentment against executive 
orders has been manifested, particularly in 


the House, there is as yet no full-fledged 
rebellion. 


Hookey-playing among Democrats is 
one reason for anti-Administration votes. 
Some of this appears to be deliberate, but 
a lot of it is because of carelessness. Demo- 
cratic veterans forget they no longer have 
a big enough majority to remain off the 
floor at will, as they did during the last 
session. 


The real test of Congressional temper 
will come on the Kilday bill to delay the 
drafting of fathers, and on the $25,000 
salary limitation, both of which are pro- 
tests against executive orders. © 


Drajt statistics: Preparations to draft 
family men are based on these figures: Of 
the 22,000,000 men between 18 and 38 
inclusive, an estimated 13,200,000 are 
physically fit for the armed forces. This 
pool increases monthly by about 66,000 
sound 18-year-olds. Of the 13,200,000, 
8,600,000 are single and childless married 
men, and 4,600,000 are fathers. The armed 
forces now number 6,400,000, and occu- 
pational deferments have been granted 
1,500,000, accounting for 7,900,000 mostly 
childless men. Only about 700,000 - non- 
fathers thus remain. At the present in- 
duction rate, they’ll be absorbed within 
three months, and the draft of fathers will 
begin generally. To build an armed force 
of 10,700,000 this year, 1,300,000 of the 
4,600,000 fathers, plus 800,000 youths 
turning 18, will have to go. 


The Kilday bill, to hold off drafting fa- 
thers until the childless eligibles in each 
state are taken, can’t alter these statistics. 
But it may tend to squeeze some of the 
non-fathers out of deferred classifications. 


Soldiers may soon find themselves behind 
the plow. The policy agreed upon by the 
Army is to assign units to help with plant- 
ing or harvesting where possible this year. 
But Gen. George C. Marshall is definitely 
opposed to granting individual furloughs to 
soldiers needed’ back on the farm. 


Some help lies in this direction, farm 
leaders say, but the release of soldiers in 
units is not the complete answer to the 
farm labor problem. The big headache still 
is the medium-sized farm, where one or 
more hired men are needed the year round. 


The clothes buying boom, started by 
surprise rationing of shoes, has died down. 
Unless another wave of panic buying de- 
velops, rationing of apparel is not likely 
before the latter part of the year. 


Shoe rationing is hitting snags. The pub- 
lic is demanding better quality and higher- 
priced shoes for its ration coupons. Makers 


of low-priced footwear complain their or- 
ders are being canceled by the thousand. 


This demand for quality rather than 
low prices strains OPA for a solution. It 
will be a major headache when apparel 
rationing finally comes. OPA experts toy 
with the idea of excluding novelty items 
from rationing, pending their replacement 
by utility models. 


Civilian supply critical list for the re- 
mainder of the year as seen. by govern- 
ment economists: 


Meat: Less than 2 pounds per person 
weekly under rationing. 

Butter: About a quarter-pound a week 
under rationing. : 

Cneese: Supply extremely short. May 
be rationed on points with meat. 
Fats anp Os: Growing shortage. Ra- 
tioning with butter a possibility. 
CANNED VEGETABLES AND Frutts: Little 
prospect for liberalization of point 
schedule. (For details of point ration- 
ing, see page 34.) 

Corree: Further reduction probable. 
Sugar: No increase likely. 

Tosacco: Remains plentiful. 

Drucs AND PHARMACEUTICALS: Short- 
age of essentials unlikely. 


The OPA is serious about making its reg- 
ulations so simple that every shopkeeper 
can understand them. It has set up 8 
Simplification of Language Committee. 
e @ 

The farm. subsidy vs. price increase fight 
is entering a new phase. For the first time 
the big farm organizations are drafting 
their own program to take positive action 
instead of merely opposing the present 
setup. Farm price increases will be a major 
plank in their platform. So will a drastic 
shuffling of the Department of Agriculture. 


Farm bloc congressmen are beginning 
to feel they have the Administration on 
the run. This is true even though the 
subsidy vs. price increase conflict hasn't 
yet come up in appropriations requests. 


Talk of trades and deals is in the air. 
High strategy meetings between govern- 
ment officials and farm leaders have al- 
ready ‘been held. Any compromise now 1s 
likely to come from Administration ad- 
vocates of subsidy, since the food shortage 
reports have given the farm bloc the upper 
hand at least for a while. 


Taxes: Figure on paying the second as 
well as the first installment of the income 
levy due this year. A new tax law is now 
unlikely before July 1. The tendency will 
be to start withholding taxes as of that 
date and to forgive any payments which 
are to be skipped afterward. 











From Plans to Planes at Wartime Speed 


Victory won’t wait. It needs planes and engines at 
wartime speed. Day by day, Fairchild planes and en- 
gines are being produced ‘just a little faster.’ 

When war broke out, Fairchild called in scores of 
‘sub-contractors in order to compress a month’s ordi- 
nary production of parts into a day. It scoured one 
town for manufacturing space down to the last garage 
and filling station, The Army-Navy “E”’ flies over this 
Division today. 

Production shortcuts clip minutes from hours . . . 
and put planes and engines into pilot 
hands just that much sooner. No 
{ime to wait for a stretching die made 
of steel. Fairchild makes it of wood, 
saving much time, much steel. A — 
quick-change device cuts down the 
.time usually required to re-tool a 
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precision machine . . and a highly skilled mechanic is 
freed to join the production battle at another spot. 
A machine is built that cuts down milling time on 
one part by 500 per cent. Still another machine is 
built which does in 20 minutes work. usually requir- 
ing many hours. 

And so it goes—a minute clipped here, an hour 
there. Time-saving ideas from Fairchild employees 
have helped put more than one additional pilot over 
Rabaul, Tunis, Hamburg. 

Faster and faster roll the planes 
and engines from Fairchild produc- 
tion lines. They must roll still faster 
... and they shall. For production, 
as well as performance, is behind 
“the touch of tomorrow in the 
planes of today.” 
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Outsmarted by Rommel Again: 
That Is the Story in Tunisia 


American Setback Traced 
to Lack of Air-Support Tactics 
and Too Light Equipment 


For the first time since the last war the 
United States Army last week met the 
German Army in full-scale combat. The 
United States Army was beaten. 

It happened on a battlefield as remote to 
most Americans as Guadalcanal was seven 
months ago—a barren plain in Central 
. Tunisia surrounded by scrawny mountains. 
It began on Sunday, Feb. 14. American 
troops composed of infantry and armored 
detachments had just relieved unequipped 
French troops in the area. They barely had 
time to move up their heavy equipment, 
organize communications, and site their 
guns. They did not have enough time to 





familiarize themselves with the terrain. 

Then on Sunday, the Germans came roll- 
ing down out of Faid Pass, the eastern 
entrance to the American sector. The 
troops were veterans, from the 2Ist Ar- 
mored Division of Marshal Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps and the Tenth Panzer Di- 
vision, which had been shifted from France 
to Tunisia. They came in two great col- 
umns supported by tanks and self-pro- 
pelled artillery, while fighters and dive 
bombers thundered overhead. 

What hit the Americans was the same 
machine employing the same tactics that 
shattered the French armies in the spring 
of 1940. First, the dive bombers flashed 
down from the bright Tunisia skies in long 
screaming dives. The Americans took to 
their foxholes. Then tanks sped up in V 
formations with great 52- to 62-ton Mark 
VI’s spearheading them. The result was 








Central Tunisia: First major German-American battlefield 


explained in one terse sentence in a dis- 
patch from Drew Middleton of The New 
York Times: “Enemy tanks advanced 
under dive-bomber cover, and the gunners 
were overrun before they had had time to 
fire more than a round.” Allied aircraft 
were notable by their absence. 

The American armored strength was ap- 
parently scattered battalion by battalion 
along the front. The Nazi units thus slashed — 
through the American lines in all direc- 
tions, and Middleton reported: “As in 
France, it was a case of tanks suddenly ap- 
pearing where they had never been ex- 
pected, units cut off by tanks, armored 
cars, and motorized infantry.” 

On Tuesday, an American counterattack 
failed and a general retreat was ordered. 
Withdrawing to the line of mountains to 
the north and west the United States 
troops gave up an area of 4,000 square 
miles, including the important towns of 
Gafsa, Feriana, Kasserine, and Sbeitla. 
Three airfields fell to the Germans and so 
did a considerable amount of equipment, 
although much was destroyed by the re- ~ 
treating Americans. 

Officially, the American losses were ad- 
mitted by Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son to be “substantial.” From dispatches 
from correspondents in the field the Ger- 
man claim of having captured or destroyed 
169 tanks and armored patrol cars, includ- 
ing new General Shermans, did not appear 
to be exaggerated, although the Nazi figure 
of 8,000 casualties inflicted was called far 
too high. Washington permitted identifica- 
tion of the forces engaged as units of the 
First Armored Corps. Berlin specifically 
identified them as the First Armored Di- 
vision and claimed it was “annihilated.” 

Regrouping in the mountains, the United 
States units took up powerful defensive 
positions. British troops moved southward 
to support the American forces. Gen. -Sir 
Harold Alexander, newly arrived Allied 
ground commander, appeared at the front, 
apparently full of confidence. An Allied 
spokesman declared that the “tide -had 
turned.” 

That was on Feb. 20. The same day, the 
Germans laid down a withering barrage on 
American positions on each side of Kas- 
serine Pass. Two battalions of infantry 
then attacked, and before nightfall the 
Americans were once again forced to aban- 
don their positions and fall back. With 

y a pause, the Nazi panzers de- 
bouched from Kasserine Pass as they had 
from Faid Pass a week earlier and hurled 
themselves toward Algeria and positions 
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Nazis raid American airfield in Tunisia: Bombs ignite supplies .. . 


U. 8, Army Signal Corps from Acme 


.-.an ambulance moves up to the damaged airdrome .. . 


that were vital for the entire Allied cam- 
paign in Tunisia (see General Fuqua’s 
War Tides). 


Significance -——— 


Viewed against the background of the 
entire Tunisian campaign the American 
defeat was not an event of decisive im- 
portance. That, unfortunately, was not 
the end of the story. For what happened 
in Tunisia revealed grave defects in Amer- 
ican tactics and equipment as compared 
with those of the Germans: And unless re- 
organization is carried out, this augured ill 
for the success of any American invasion 
of Europe. 

The Americans fought well. Everybody 
expected they would do that. They suf- 
fered somewhat from inexperience. That 
was inevitable. But it was neither expected 
nor inevitable that they should go into 
battle with planes, tanks, and other weap- 
ons inferior to the Nazis’ and have to fight 
against an enemy with air superiority on 
the battlefield. Yet that happened. 

The story of the Mark VI tank was typ- 
ical. This German machine with the 88- 


millimeter gun outranged anything the 
Allies had at the front. Edward Beattie, 
United Press correspondent at Allied head- 
quarters, called them “big, rugged mon- 
sters with terrific firepower” capable of 
“taking almost any fire which can be 
thrown against them frontally.” Merrill 
Mueller, Newsweek correspondent at the 
front with the American forces, wirelessed: 
“Not one American tank has been report- 
ed as having hit a Mark VI. The V forma- 
tion with Mark VI’s inside the base beat 
American General Shermans and Grants 
that came within its range. One tank man 
told me a shell from the Mark VI lifts our 
tanks off the ground when it hits them.” 

Yet only a few weeks before the Mark 
VI’s went into action, both: American and 
British experts expressed the opinion that 
photographs of the Mark VI only showed 
an ersatz tank that wouldn’t really work 
and had been built to bolster Nazi morale. 
On returning from the various fronts last 
week, Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Chief 
of the Services of Supply, still repeated: 
“We've got the best equi t.” But cor- 
respondents at the front oe directly con- 


tradicted such statements a number of 
times, saying German equipment in some 
particulars wassuperior. Presumably censor- 
ship has kept them from going into details, 

The story of the planes was similar, 
First of all, the Germans had the better 
planes at the front, which was what mat- 
tered. One of Mueller’s dispatches pointed 
out: “There is little doubt the enemy has 
superior fighting planes. Fighter pilots tell 
me our aircraft get them home, often 
miraculously, but they can’t carry the 
fight to the enemy.” Yet the British and 
Americans have as good or better planes 
than the Nazis. The North American 
Mustang is a better ground-support craft 
than anything the Germans have, and the 
Spitfire 9 is a match for the Luftwaffe’s 
prize fighter, the Messerschmitt 109-G. 
Neither the Mustang nor the Spitfire 9 has 
yet been used in Tunisia. 

Even more important than inferiority 
in types of planes was Allied inferiority in 
air tactics. The Germans were able to 
establish air superiority over the battle- 
field. That was why the stukas were able 
to operate against the American tanks. 
Correspondents have brought this out, and 
for weeks letters arriving from American 
troops in action have complained about in- 
adequate air support. 

The reasons for this go far back inte 
army organization. The basic factor ls 
the preoccupation of the RAF and Army 
Air Forces with strategic bombing—the 
blasting of enemy bases and cities with 
big bombers. A powerful propagand.s ad- 
vanced by such men as de Seversky has 
gained great publicity for the strateyie 
bombing : advocates. Last week another 
book on the subject, “The Air Offensive 
Against Germany,”* by Allen A. Michie, 
appeared. The course it advocated would 
practically rob Allied ground forces of the 
little close-support aviation they have. 

The issue is whether the ground forces 
are going to have enough support planes 
to give them air superiority on the battle- 
field or whether the major Allied air ef- 
fort is to be devoted to strategic bombing 


that has not yet shown any decisive re-— 


sults. The consequences of stressing stra- 
tegic bombing were seen in Tunisia last 
week. When the Nazis signaled for planes, 
they appeared in the minimum time, and 
their actions were perfectly coordinated 
with those of the ground forces. The Ger- 
mans had the organization, the liaison, and 
the training. The Allies did not—although 
in the Southwest Pacific and in the Eighth 
Army campaigns, Allied air-ground co 
ordination has surpassed that of the Axis. 
A blueprint of how an air force sho 
be organized for direct intervention on the 
battlefield appeared in the current issue of 
the authoritative Command and General 
Staff School quarterly. It was called “What 
Really Is Air Cooperation?” and the 
author was one of the best students of con- 
temporary tactics, Capt. F. O. Mikeche. 
It advocated an organization very differ- 
ent from anything possessed by the United 
States or Britain. But Miksche laid down 
one rule which seemed to have been 
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WAR TIDES 





Ou troops have suffered a defeat in 
Tunisia—not a costly one but a serious 
one, in that a local strategical situation 
has been turned in the Nazi favor. How- 
ever, the reverse which has come to our 
men on the Gafsa-Sbeitla front is a set- 
back and not a block to their progress. 
The ground lost will be regained, and, 
with the American soldier the sting of 
“the hurt that honor feels” will not dig 
deeply except to furnish the impetus to 
even the score. 

Great temporary advantage passes to 
the Axis because, in all probability, this 
is the sector from which the Allies were 
preparing to launch a major offensive. 
Geographically it is the logical spring- 
board area from which to initiate a drive 
against the Sfax-Gabés coastal line. On 
this front units of the American Fifth 
Army were established in forward posi- 
tions covering advanced airfields and 
local bases where it is possible consider- 
able supplies had been accumulated. 

In addition to gaining the road centers 
of Sbeitla, Kasserine, and Feriana, the 
Axis wins complete control of the narrow- 
gauge (39-inch) railway running through 
to Sousse. These gains, later extended to 
the Metlaoui junction, provide an all-rail 
communication to the Gafsa sector and 
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The Setback in Tunisia 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


back to the coast at Sfax. The seizure of 
this strategical rail line will be of great 
advantage to the Nazis in the consolida- 
tion of their new positions and in solving 
the difficult logistical problems inherent 
in this badly cut-up terrain. 

In view of Rommel’s lack of sufficient 
strength to deploy on two fronts, it is 
probable that he has planned to fight 
only a delaying action in the Mareth 
sector and concentrate his forces to de- 
fend South Central Tunisia at the Gabés 
isthmus, where several weeks ago op- 
portunity beckoned to the Allies at 
Gafsa to seal this outlet (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 25). 

As the Tunisian panorama unfolds, it 
would seem that the British Eighth Army 
will have its most difficult task not in 
the Mareth sector but in forcing the 
Gabés defile and gaining operational con- 
tact with the American Fifth Army in 
the Tebessa sector. 

Should the Italian-German troops hold 
the Mareth Line in force, their retire- 
ment through the Gabés gap would 
constitute a grave danger. And this 
danger was materially intensified by the 
British occupation of the island of Djerba 
covering an area of 425 square miles. The 
strategic importance of the island is that 


it is a direct threat to Gabés, 40 miles 
west across the gulf, and to Sfax, 60 miles 
distant, possesses an airfield, and, on the 
south side, is just 144 miles off shore 
commanding the northern flank of the 
Mareth Line. Furthermore, its possession 
will advance the British Navy’s control 
of the South Tunisia coast and, in time, 
should make untenable both the ports 
of Gabés and Sfax as enemy supply 
bases. 

It is likely that the German High 
Command, in furtherance of its strategy 
of active defense, will attempt further 
local offensives for position betterment. 

The Nazi forces have grave problems 
confronting their leader. His new stra- 
tegical position, although effectively 
widening the Tunisian corridor, is sub- 
ject to flank attack from the British 
First Army to the north. Then there is 
the danger to the south, in the Gabés 
area, from the Eighth Army. 


As for the Arnim-Rommel com- 
mands, at the beginning of this week, 
they were, notwithstanding their gains, 
still in the dangerous strategical position 
of being surrounded on all land sides by 
superior forces, with control of the air 
rapidly passing to the Allies, and their 
use of the Tunisian harbors and adjacent 
seas becoming more and more restricted. 

Facing these gigantic problems, the 
Axis High Command knows that widen- 
ing of the Tunisian corridor will have a 
delaying effect on the Allied offensive 
and probably postpone the inevitable 
catastrophe but that it will not avert it. 








proved in Tunisia: “An air force in which 
a sharp division is drawn between fighter 
and bomber commands can never lend to 
the ground forces that total dynamic sup- 
port which is necessary to victory in a 
modern battle.” 

This was criticism that applied to both 
the RAF and the American Air Forces. 
There has long been a fundamental argu- 
ment between the British Army and the 
RAF in regard to the matter of air sup- 
port. A sort of compromise was reached 
with formation of the so-called Army Co- 
operation Command, but comments of 
Army spokesmen have frequently been bit- 
ter on the ground forces’ lack of suitable 
planes. 

The same bug hit the American Air 
Forces even though they were part of the 
Army. The preoccupation of the air forces 
has not been how best to support the 
ground forces but how to bomb the Reich 
by. daylight. As a result, some armored 
units stationed in remote parts of the 
British Isles conducted battle maneuvers 
for weeks—without any air cooperation 
whatever. If the same energy that went 
into the bombing of Italy last week had 
been applied to direct intervention on the 
py Rommel’s oe bomb- 

) would never have stayed in to 
dg blow that pre a rae an 


Red Army 


In the south, an early thaw sheathed 
the roads with mud. To the north, snow- 
storms blinded the men going into attack. 
But none of these handicaps seemed to 
matter to the Red Army. From Orel on 
down the line, Russian troops continued 
to crack the few remaining Nazi strong- 
holds of the old Don front. And much of 
the fighting had shifted hundreds of miles 
to the west, imperiling even the new Ger- 
man defense line on the Dnieper. Red pan- 
zer units rolled to within sight of this 
great river, while other tanks cut south, in 
a thrust that threatened to trap the Axis 
armies in the Southern Ukraine and even 
in the Crimea. 

The army that achieved these victories 
celebrated its 25th birthday this week. It 
was on a windy Feb. 23 in 1918 that the 
Council of People’s Commissars decreed 
the formation of the RKKA—the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Red Army. It then num- 
bered some half million shabby, hungry, 


ill-armed men. Today it is defeating the 


greatest military machine the world has 
ever seen. 


In those 25 years the Red Army has 
changed beyond recognition. Since the 


opening of the war with Germany, that 


process of transformation has been ac- 
eelerated, and the very spirit of the army 


has changed. What this great force thinks 
and believes will play a vital role in the 
shaping of the future. Here is a portrait of 
the state of mind of the Red Army. It is 
drawn from original Russian sources. 


Morale: The Communist party acts 


as the wet nurse of Red Army morale. 
Communists coax, argue, orate, and watch 
over the bez-parteynit (non-party men) on 
a round-the-clock vigil. Last October, the 
government abolished the military func- 
tions of the Communist political commis- 
sars. They no longer share operational 
command, but they bear a new title, vice 
commanders in charge of political work, 
and that work is still vital. 

For example, there is Karasyev, whom 
the Red Army’s official newspaper, Red 
Star, singled out for special praise. A regi- 
mental commissar since last May, he pre- 
viously had little time to attend to political 
work, because he also shared command 
with the regiment’s military chief. In 
October, he was moved down one notch 
and ordered to concentrate on political 
work. The results were startling. In a fort- 
night, he managed to do the following: 
discuss their work with 50 agitators; en- 
list special agitators for non-Russian fight- 
ers; deliver a series of political talks before 


’ companies; talk over with a large number 


of squads their conduct under fire; and 
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visit kitchens and living quarters, to see 
that the men were properly fed, clothed, 
and shod. 

‘The Communist party is hard on its 
members in the army. A Communist soldier 
reprimanded for the poor care of his arms 
was immediately expelled from the party. 
Another, despite his pleas of innocence, was 
taken to task by the party because two 
men in his squad were careless with their 
rifles. “You are at fault,” he was told, “be- 
cause you are supposed to keep your 
comrades from erring. It’s true that you 
yourself are a good soldier; it’s true that~ 
you were ignorant of their misdeeds. But 
no excuses are valid in wartime.” 

In the black years of the civil war, the 
Communist party sent into the army 
300,000 men, or more than a half of its 
membership. One in six of these died in 
action. Today, the Communist party num- 
bers 4,000,000, and at least one in every 
four is with the Red Army. The ratio is 
higher in the Komsomol, a Communist 
youth organization, whose membership is 
10,000,000. 


Propaganda: Propaganda plays a 
major role in the Red Army’s thinking. 
It is disseminated by word of mouth, by 
newspapers, movies, plays, and _ books. 
Special army propaganda units shuttle up 
and down the front, usually timing their 


meetings for the eve of a battle or the 
presentation of awards. One such unit held 
83 meetings in six weeks. Often these 
gatherings combine speechmaking and sing- 
ing with the showing of “educational” and 
“inspirational” movies. The educational 
films are intended to better the fighter’s 
quality, and in the first eighteen months 
of the war more than 50 of them have been 
issued under such titles as “Be a Marks- 
man!” “A Sniper’s Weapon,” and the 
“Anti-Tank Obstacles.” The “inspiration- 
al” movies usually ridicule the enemy or 
deal with Nazi atrocities. 


Nationalism: Nationalism is the Red 
Army’s newest hallmark. A quarter of a 
century ago, the army fought for the union 
of the world proletariat. In 1927, after the 
failure of the Communist venture in China, 
Stalin changed this motto to: “Defend 
Russia, the home of socialist building.” 
Hitler wrought another change. Today, the 
Red Army fights for matushka Rossiya 
(mother Russia) and masha rodina (our 
native land) . 

This change has been accompanied by 
a complete and violent reversion to old- 
time nationalism. Czarist army ranks have 
been restored. Epaulets, once the symbol 
of czarist oppression, are back on Red 
Army shoulders. Russia’s heroes are no 
longer revolutionaries but bemedaled and 


au 


blue-blooded czarist generals and princes. 

Top commanders are rewarded with the 
newly established Orders of Kutuzoff and 
Suvoroff, named after famous czarist mili- 
tary figures. Army officers are urged to 
study the campaigns of such pre-Soviet 
figures as Alexander Nevski (who fought 
the Germans and Swedes in the thirteenth 
century) , of Peter the Great, Prince Alex- 
ander Suvoroff, Prince Mikhail Kutuzoff 
(who defeated Napoleon in 1812), and 
even Gen. Alexei Brusiloff, a czarist com- 
mander in 1914-17. 

Special lecturers tour the front, giving 
talks on these men and their campaigns. 
An army unit marching past the cathedral 
in Leningrad where Suvoroff is entombed 
halts at attention, while its officers enter 
and kneel before the tomb. One of the 
current popular movies is called “Suvoroff,” 
while the American light tanks have been 
renamed Suvorofis. 

Red Star suggested that the officers 
emulate Suvoroff: “When a foreigner once 
asked Suvoroff how he achieved such high 
morale among his men, he replied: ‘Oh, 
that’s easy. Love the soldier, tell him a 


kind word, and he will love you’. 


Hate: Out of the Red Army’s na- 
tionalism springs pride in itself, its arms, 
its strength. On Nov. 6 Stalin himself told 
the Moscow Soviet: “No other country 





WAR TIDES 





Ky a comprehensive view of the 
strategic and tactical operations centered 
around the Solomons from Jan. 29 to 
Feb. 4, attention is invited to NEwswEEK 
of Feb. 22 and a map showing the Japa- 
nese island network of air bases. 

Since our capture of Tulagi and the 
airfield at Guadalcanal last August, the 
Japanese have attempted practically 
everything in the calendar of war—except 
full-fledged sea battle—to regain what 
they had lost. Among their devices were 
infiltration by troops landing at night 
near Cape Esperance from destroyers and 
small craft, sea and air raids, attacks 
against our supply line to Guadalcanal 
from the south, bombardment of our 
positions there, and the reinforcement of 
troops on Guadalcanal by others from 
transports supported by strong task 
forces.” 

The strategy up to Jan. 29 was to send 
in infiltration forces and raids from the 
northwest, operating at night from bases 
in the Solomons, with quick dashes 
toward Cape Esperance. 

During this period, Japanese shore- 
based air power south of Rabaul and 
Buka was weak, and, to avoid our air 
forces stationed in Australia and South- 





Guadalcanal Finale: The Japanese Tried Everything 


by Admiral WILLIAM V.’PRATT, US.N. Retired 


eastern New Guinea, the Japanese elected 
in their main reinforcing efforts to make 
a detour from Truk and come toward 
Guadalcanal from the northeast. 

The strongest Japanese reinforcing 
effort from the northeast resulted in the 
sea and air battle of Santa Cruz Oct. 26, 
where the Japanese were thrown back 
with considerable losses. And from August 
until the middle of November, when a 
heavy sea and air battle was fought 
northwest of Guadalcanal, Japanese ac- 
tivity was offensive. 

Failing in such strategy, the Japanese 
revised their plan and, having lost many 
carriers in previous sea battles, started 
to offset these losses by building a chain 
of air bases stretching along the Solo- 
mons from Rabaul south. This took time, 
and meanwhile the Japanese position on 
Guadalcanal deteriorated rapidly. 

About the end of January the enemy 
was ready with his new plan, but our 
reconnaissance put us in touch with Jap- 
anese concentrations. Between Truk and 
the Solomons to the north, the Japanese 
has assembled a strong force consisting 
of battleships, aircraft carriers, and other 
surface ships, a fleet of about 30 war- 
craft. Furthermore, in advanced positions 


an 


along the Solomons they spotted at least 
twenty destroyers. 

The new air bases in the Solomons 
received a complement of fighters, dive 
bombers, and torpedo planes. And, since 
reinforcement of troops on Guadalcanal 
was out, the plan was to evacuate them. 
Coupled with this was a move to strike at 
our own supply line to Guadalcanal. 

Herein lay the tricky part of the plan: 
the Japanese probably expected that this 
time we might welcome a major sea ac- 
tion—and so we would, but on our own 
terms. Had our fleet pursued the Japa- 
nese moving north, we would have run 
through an air barrage more favorably 
located to attack than our own. As we 
ran to the limit of. our shore-based air 
support, we would have to rely on carrier 
support. On reaching the area where a 
sea battle might take place, we would 
arrive damaged, to take on a fresh fleet, 
covered by its own sea and shore-based 
air. The result might have been a battle 
of Santa Cruz reversed. 


But we estimated the situation cor- 
rectly, and the episode from Jan. 29 to 
Feb. 4 resulted in twelve separate hard- 
fought air engagements over the area be- 
tween the Shortland and Rennell Islands. 
No large surface ship contacted another; 
the burden of the sea fighting fell upon 
the shoulders of the motor torpedo boats, 
of which we lost three. The Chicago went 
down in an air attack. The Japanese lost 
a few destroyers and only partially suc- 
ceeded in their evacuation plan. Thus 
ended the Battle of the lower Solomons. 
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Newsweek—Fore 


This upside-down, head-on attack is the latest German maneuver used in attacking American four-engined bombers 


and no other army could have withstood 
such an onslaught . . . Only our Soviet 
country and only our Red Army are 
capable . . . not only [of] withstanding it 
but overpowering it.” It is a source of grim 
satisfaction to the Russians that 240 Axis 
divisions could not knock them out of 
action. In the last war, Pravda notes, the 
Germans had only 127 divisions on the 
Russian front. 

But with pride also comes cold, merci- 
less, implacable hate. Soviet papers and 
speakers omit no detail in their reports of 
the atrocities perpetrated by the invader. 
Few fighters have not heard the story of 
the 58 captured Red Army men who were 
slowly and methodically hacked to pieces— 
from ears, eyes, and nose on down—but 
refused to betray a military secret. Photo- 
graphs of killed children and of violated 
dead women appear in newspapers much 
more frequently than pictures of Soviet 
leaders. 

Red Star carries above its masthead the 
bitter slogan “Death to the German Oc- 
cupants.” The navy’s paper, Red Fleet, 
complements this cry with “Destroy the 
Damned Fascist Dogs Everywhere—on 
Water, Under Water, on Land, and in the 
Air.” And the government organ Izvestia, 
under the heading “Mercilessly Destroy 


the Fascist Scoundrels,” solemnly preaches 


this sermon: 

“Kill the German! This appeal comes 
from the millions of our people tempo- 
rarily under the German yoke. Kill the Ger- 
man! This the Soviet people ask of its 
Red Army . . . Millions of Germans have 
already found their death on our soil. But 
this is not enough. To kill German sol- 

and officers—as many as possible, 
as quickly as possible, is the holy duty of 
every Red Army man, every partisan, 
every inhabitant of the occupied terri- 
tory. In letters to the front a mother asks 
son: ‘My son, have you killed a Ger- 
man today?’ A bride writes to her be- 
loved: ‘Have you avenged today the viola- 
tion of our sisters?’ Children write to 
their father: ‘Papa, how many Germans 
have you killed today?’” 


Rapiers and Bludgeons 


The Germans last week introduced a 
startling variation of their startling tac- 
tics of attacking American four-engined 
bombers head-on. As the Nazi fighter: 
darted at the noses of the American planes, 
they turned upside down and then dived 
steeply away. 

The new trick was used for the first 
time during a raid by Boeing Flying For- 
tresses and Consolidated Liberators on St. 
Nazaire. After dropping their bombs 
squarely on the U-boat pens, the home- 
ward-bound bombers were attacked for 
nearly an hour by swarms of yellow-nosed 
fighters of the Géring squadron. Capt. 
J. W. Carter of Lawton, Okla., told what 
happened: “They attacked mostly from 
the nose and busted right into the forma- 
tion. Sometimes they couldn’t have been 
more than 75 feet away.” Capt. Clifton 
Pyle of Marshall, Texas, reported: “They 
would pile in and do slow rolls right while 
they were shooting—regular circus stuff.” 

The twofold aim of the head-on attack 
is to. pit the fighters against the bombers’ 
lowest concentration of fire—three or four 
machine guns in the nose—and then ex- 
pose only their best-armored spot, the 
belly, to the bombers’ guns during the 
getaway (Newsweek, Jan. 18). The new 
upside-down method not only retains the 
advantages of the head-on attack but, be- 
cause of the steep dive that ends the 
maneuver, exposes the fighters’ bellies for 
an even shorter time and permits a faster 


getaway than when the fighter climbs to . 


escape. The effectiveness of these tactics 

was indicated by the loss of six of the 

American bombers on the St. Nazaire raid. 
<n ge eS 


Atlantic Disasters 


Stealthy U-boats, prowling through the 
night in the cold waters of the North At- 
lantic, struck twice within four days early 
in February to inflict the worst martime 


tragedies to United States at war. Two 


American ships—passenger-cargo vessels 
apparently used as transports—were tor- 


pedoed and sunk within half an hour, with 
the loss of more than 850 lives. 

The boats carried a total of 1,400 pas- 
sengers, the Navy announced on Monday 
of this week, which included personnel of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, as well as civilians. “More than 
600 from the total complement of over 
900 of the first vessel,” the Navy disclosed, 
“and more than half of the approximately 
500 persons aboard the second ‘ship are 
either known dead or missing.” The Navy 
did not identify either of the vessels. 


Moses’s Exodus 


This story of a refugee was cabled 
by NewsweeEk’s Australian correspondent, 
R. K. Palmer. 

Crinkly haired Moses Hezekiah, who is 
perhaps 63 inches high and mud-brown in 
color, lacks the glamor of most of the 
world’s ex-rulers and is far too polite to 
appear a promising revolutionary. But for 
two months Moses, who is half Amboinese 
and half Aru Islander, ruled the hundred or 
so Aru Islands after he had seized power 
there on behalf of Queen Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands. 

Moses Hezekiah is not his real name. 
That can’t be told because of fear of re- 
taliation against his relatives. But like all 


Aru Islanders, he bears a Biblical first | 
name and family name. Moses was edu- | 
cated in the high school and teachers’ col- © 


lege at Amboina in the Dutch East Indies, 
and. when the Japs occupied Java he was 
head teacher of the “People’s School” in 
one of the Aru Islands, north of Australia 
in the Arafura Sea. 

The Japs apparently could not spare the 
force at first to look after such economical- 
ly insignificant but strategically important 
island groups in the Arafura Sea. Life went 
on in Dobo, the capital, much as usual, 
which meant pretty quietly, although there 
was plenty of excited comment and specu- 
lation in the bazaar with its 150 Chinese 
shops. Then, one day about 100 tough fish- 
ermen, Mohammedan natives from the 
nearby Kai Islands—the scum of fisher 
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folk—arrived in their big sailboats. A few 


nights later, armed with long klewangs 
(swords) and iron rods they walked in on 
Dobo’s white Dutch colony of four, over- 
powered them and took them to their 
boats. 

The Kai ruffians disclosed that they were 
the forerunners of Japan’s new order, hav- 
ing received hurried indoctrination in oc- 
cupied Amboina whither the Dutch prison- 
ers were sent in a fishing boat. The Aru 
Islanders didn’t care much for their new 
rulers. Moses described the morals of the 
dusky quislings and his remarks were en- 
tirely derogatory. 

Moses is a member of the Reformed 
Protestant Church. He found that among 
those who shared his dislike for the new 
rulers were the headmen of several vil- 
lages, mainly sturdy Timorese and Tanim- 
barese, who settled in the Arus because 
they were more proficient than the natives 
in pearl fishing and timber -cutting, the 
two industries of the islands. 

In a bamboo hut in a village remote 
from Dobo Moses and his Timorese and 
Tanimbarese aides planned a counter-revo- 
lution. Moses told how they then invaded 
the houses where the over-confident Kais 
slept, overpowered them, and tied them up. 
A few got away but good stalking on the 
roads around Dobo had them all rounded 
up in a week and the last of them out of 


the most distant villages within two weeks. 

Moses regretted it, but some of his col- 
leagues, with less formal ideas of law and 
order that he had, proposed to mete out 
what they considered justice without de- 
lay. But by this time the schoolmaster was 
running the government and insisting on 
due processes of law. He shipped the Kais 
off to a place where they were properly 
tried and five or six executed. 

For two months the schoolmaster, Moses 
Hezekiah, ran the affairs of the Aru Islands 
to everyone’s satisfaction. When a new 
Dutch controller arrived, Moses was able 
to go back to his 48 pupils. It wasn’t for 
long. One morning a destroyer and armed 
merchantman flying the Rising Sun 
steamed up close to Dobo and began lob- 
bing in shells. Then came a landing party 
far too big for the small force of Indies 
soldiers who had accompanied the new 
controller. By means that may not be dis- 
closed the surviving soldiers escaped and 
with them Mr. and Mrs. Moses Hezekiah 
with their seven children. 

Now in Australia Moses helps out with 
the Malayan newspaper which the Dutch 
publish and does other jobs for the ad- 
ministration. He doesn’t appear to regard 
his past as particularly interesting but 
thinks it will be fine to get back to the 
Aru Islands, where his school children are 
slipping in their education. 
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Krueger of the Sixth 


The United States last week paid a 
tribute to the growing importance of the 
Pacific front by creating a new field army, 
the Sixth, composed of troops serving in 
Australia and New Guinea. Its size was 
not revealed, but normally an army con- 
sists of something like 250,000 men organ- 
ized in nine divisions. At least two of the 
Sixth Army divisions, the 32nd and 41st, 
have already become veterans in the 
bloody fighting on New Guinea. 

The formation of the new unit was also 
a tribute to the brilliant strategical and 
tactical planning by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, commander-in-chief of all Allied 
forces in the Southwest Pacific, particular- 
ly in the provision of air support for ground 
troops (see page 17). To head the Sixth, 
the Army gave MacArthur one of its best 
all-round men—Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, 
hitherto commander of the Third Army 
based at San Antonio, Texas. 

Krueger, now 62, has been described as 
“just about the best-educated man in the 
Army” and has gone through, both as 
student and instructor, practically the 
entire American higher military training 
system. Born at Flatow, a little town in 
West Prussia, and brought to this country 
at the age of 8, he now speaks English 
without an accent. Brought up at various 


Last act: Miserable Jap prisoners on Guadalcanal sit in the rain as Americans carry off captured supplies 
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points in the Middle West, he joined the 
Army as a private in 1898 and served 


through the Spanish-American War, win-' 


ning a commission in 1901. Since then he 
has devoted his whole life to soldiering. 

From K.P. duty to planning high 
strategy, both on land and sea, Krueger 
knows all the answers. He served in France 
in the last war and afterward graduated 
from both the Army and Navy war col- 
leges, becoming an instructor at the latter 
for four years. Admiral William V. Pratt, 
former Chief of Naval Operations and‘now 
NEWSWEEK’S naval analyst, who was presi- 
dent of the Naval War College when 
Krueger went there as a 44-year-old stu- 
dent in 1925, found him “as good as any 
Navy man” in solving the problems of 
Pacific strategy and tactics which the stu- 
dents worked out on the big war game 
board with model ships and planes. Krue- 
ger’s versatile qualities made a similar im- 
pression on Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, 
former Chief of Infantry and now News- 
WEEK’s military commentator who in 1932 
assigned Krueger as a regimental com- 
mander at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

From further fruitful experience, includ- 
ing duty as Assistant Chief of Staff for 
War Plans and voracious reading of 
military writings in four languages (he’s 
fluent in German, Spanish, and French). 
Krueger was uniquely prepared for a big 
job when he took command of the Third 
Army in the war-clouded days of May 
1941. By -that time, he was well. known 
as one of the Army’s toughest but best- 
liked commanders: an advocate of sur- 
prise and offensive even in defensive 
situations, and a proponent of the use of 
air-borne troops. 

Krueger holds that, while strategy is 
the exclusive function of the commander, 
tactics and weapon technique are responsi- 
bilities of every soldier. During the biggest 
maneuvers ever held in the United States, 
in the fall of 1941, when he concentrated 
his entire 280,000-man Third Army in the 
Texas-Louisiana war games area, he stayed 
constantly in the field. Sometimes, on 
spotting an unusually efficient man, he 
would ask his name and say: “When you 
get back, tell your company commander 
I want you to go to officers’ school.” 

General Krueger is a firm disciplinarian 
who never gives up trying to reach his only 
goal—perfection. When someone once 
asked him: “Don’t you sometimes get dis- 
couraged?” He replied: “No, but I get mad 
as hell.” Nevertheless, he maintains an un- 
ruffled calm and never raises his voice too 
high in reprimanding his men. Off duty, 
he’s a fluent conversationalist with a 
wealth of topics and a finely developed 
sense of humor. He reads fiction, biography, 
and history, plays chess and a little golf, 
likes swimming and horseback riding, and 
smokes anything at hand from a pipe to 
cigarettes. 

But it is in the field that, Krueger’s 
toughness comes out. His Third Army 
officers learned this at the Junior Officers’ 
Training Center he set up at Camp Bullis, 
Texas. There, in a six-week course, they 
divested themselves of rank insignia, 
donned privates’ uniforms and did every- 











International 
Krueger’s goal is perfection 


thing privates do, rising at 5 a.m., drilling 
like the troops, and even scrubbing floors. 

How that impressed the men was demon- 
strated last week by one former Third 
Army officer, now in Australia, when he 
heard the news of Krueger’s new appoint- 
ment and arrival Down Under. He com- 
mented: “The Japs must have thought he 
was going to Guadalcanal. That’s why 
they quit.” 


Minelaying—Bit of Bind 

The following story came from Al New- 
man, NEWSWEEK war correspondent in 
Britain. 

A small Scotty named Boozer edged 
closer to the fire which vainly was trying 
to bore a hole in the evening chill in an 
English country-house drawing room now 
serving as an RAF quarters. Your cor- 
respondent followed Boozer’s lead. The 
night’s operations had been canceled be- 
cause of bad weather. Huge black four- 
engined bombers.had been snugged down, 
and pilots, navigators, and bombardiers at 
this East England base were settling down 
to a night off. A British wing commander 
introduced the offiters with the air of a 
man exhibiting rage animals. “These New 
Zealand types dome call a bloke a bloke, 
you know,” he said apologetically; “they 
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call a bloke a joker.” That language diffi- 
culty overcome, he told them that this 
correspondent type wanted information on 
that least-known of the RAF’s activities, 
minelaying operations. 

They gave me the following. Nearly one- 
third of the activities of the average heavy 
bombing squadron consists of laying mines 
in enemy waters from the Baltic to the. 
Bay of Biscay. It is a ticklish job of navi- 
gating and flying, for the target area is as 
carefully selected as any bombing objec- 
tive. The depth of the water and the 
known enemy channels are the deciding 
factors. As on raids, the crews are thor- 
oughly briefed before they go and are 
questioned on their return. 

The trick in minelaying is to make the 
run as low as possible, a hazardous occu- 
pation because the midnight sky and the 
sea merge. You are likely to run into point- 
blank anti-aircraft fire coming from a Ger- 
man ship. Night fighters are numerous in 
certain coastal areas. Despite these dan- 


gers, mining operations pay good dividends 


in sunken ships and submarines. It is im- 
possible to divulge the mine-carrying ca- 
pacity of aircraft or the actual success 
figures per mine, but a flight of eight heavy 
aircraft might, in a night’s work, account 
for one German vessel. 

Generally, crews dislike minelaying. “It 
is a bit of bind [bore] for these types,” said 
the wing commander. “They like to see 
what they prang and take pictures after- 
ward. And you never know whether one of 
your mines is going to get Jerry’s ship. It is 
rather like scratching a place that doesn’t 
itch but we know it is necessary. Occasion- 
ally one does run into a bit of fun. One of 
our chaps on leave now made his first flight 
as captain and ran into two flak ships and 
three night fighters. It was a bit of an ogpu 
[organized pile-up] for a time. Ropey 
[tough], you know, but he made it back.” 

At supper, before heaping platefuls of 
food which vanished rapidly in an on- 
slaught by the New Zealand types, talk 
turned to the strange happenings in the 
night air over the enemy coasts. “My tail 
gunner,” said a flight lieutenant, “is a 
nervous sort of joker. Always shooting at 
stars. There is a reddish one in the horizon, 
and I swear he is going to get it some 
night. Better have him that way than 
asleep, I suppose. One night as we were on 
the way home, he opened up on a favorite 
star of his and I took a sharp look around. 
Nothing behind us, as usual, but three hun- 
dred yards off the starboard beam there 
was a Jerry fighter stooging along beside: 
us going just our speed. I looked toward 
the port and blimey, there was another.” 

“What did you.do?” I asked. “TI told the 
idiot to stop firing and I took evasive 
action,” he said. “Actually, the Jerries were 
stalking another of our ships way ahead 
and never noticed us.” 

“My ropiest show,” said the wing com- 
mander, “was mining the Rhine a year or 
so ago. We stooged along below the level 
of the cliffs, twisting to keep from bumping 
into them in the dark. The Jerries couldn’t 
depress their guns enough to fire at us but 
if one of them had a handful of rocks he 
would have got us sure.” 
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With this issue NEWSWEEK introduces a new section, Postwar 
Horizons. Appearing periodically, it will examine the opportuni- 
ties and problems facing the United States in the postwar world. 

Postwar Horizons will be written by a special staff headed by 
Charles Hurd, who is joining us as an associate editor after long 
service with The New York Times and will work in collaboration 
with Ernest K. Lindley, chief of Newsweex’s Washington Bu- 
reau. Counseling them will be a special advisory board including 
such Newsweek authorities as Raymond Moley, Ralph Robey, 
Admiral William V. Pratt, Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, and 
Milton Van Slyck, business news editor. 

Our decision to begin this section now does not mean that we 
expect the war to end tomorrow or the day after tomorrow, or 
that it will be won without this country suffering a heavy cost. 
It is based, however, on the firm conviction that victory has be- 
come a matter of time and not of chance. Since total victory is fore- 


seen, it is time to begin to decide what can and will be done with it. 
As our first main topic we have chosen postwar international 
air transport. In due course we expect to scan the entire postwar 
horizon: from international military and political arrangements, 
through economic and social planning, and industry planning, to 
the myriads of new products incubating in the research labora- 
tories. We intend to report and analyze plans and ideas from all 
responsible sources: from the agencies of the government, from 
the numerous private bédies working on postwar plans, and 
from individual leaders in business and public life. We will review 
also, from time to téme, proposals and ideas current in the think- 
ing of the governments and peoples of some of our principal allies. 
In presenting these reports, NEWSWEEK will have no editorial 
bias except its confidence in the future of the United States. 
Malcolm Muir 





Planning Wave Sweeps U.S.: 


Even Dinner Tables Join 
in Thinking Designed to Carve 
Nation’s Place in Future 


The small boy who has just discovered 
that the soda fountain is out of ice cream 
is doing his own bit of postwar planning. 
The woman who is thinking of her next 
pair of evening shoes or a new washing 
machine is doing hers. The man who wants 
a new car or is, maybe, socking away 
enough War Bonds to make a substantial 
down payment on a new house, is doing 
his. So is the industrialist who was about 
to bring out a new product when the war 
intervened or who has discovered, as a by- 
product of his war production, new and 
better things for peacetime use or new or 
cheaper ways of making old things. And 
so is the fighting man at the front who 
dreams of a soft bed, a job with reason- 
able hours at good wages, and a stroll in 
the moonlight with his girl. 

Looking ahead is inherent in Western 
civilization. And nowhere has the idea of 
progress through enterprise been so per- 
sistently held as in the’ lustiest offspring 
of that civilization, the United States. 

In peacetime, progress runs like a 
stream—not evenly, changing with the 
seasons and weather, but never stopping. 
War is like a high dam suddenly thrown 
across the stream. The normal flow of 
change stops, but a tremendous reservoir 
is stored up. 

But war also quickens appreciation of 
the familiar things of the past—things and 
customs and institutions which often had 
come to be taken for granted. It thus pro- 
duces a yearning to get back to the good 
old days while it dams up a flood of urge 
to get ahead and improve things—whether 
they be industrial products or a social sys- 
tem—and, at the same time, generates a 


determination that ways must be found 


at Least 150 Agencies Active 


to prevent a recurrence of the scourge of 
war. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that post- 
war planning is the most popular intel- 
lectual pastime in the United States to- 


day. By a count of noses there may be as. 


many war strategists as there are postwar 
planners. But there are not 150 agencies, 
Federal and private of national scope, de- 
voted specifically to war strategy, while 
there are at least that many devoted to 
postwar planning, either ex- 
clusively or through special 
committees or sections. 

This is the count of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 
which is trying to keep tab 
of postwar-planning activities, 
in addition to doing some of 
its own. The total does not in- 
clude the state chambers of 
commerce and state govern- 
ments with postwar sections 
or uncounted number of local 
agencies. It does not include 
regional postwar commissions. 
It does not include most of 
the individual business con- 
cerns which have officers or 
committees who are making 
postwar plans. Nor does it in- 
clude the hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of informal groups 
of economists, college profes- 
sors, and others who are dis- 
cussing postwar problems. 

Psychological escapism may 
be the propellant behind much 
of this postwar planning. But, 
on a cold intellectual basis, 
there has never been a time 
when deliberate planning for 
the future was more necessary. 
Never. before has so much of 
the world been so completely 
disrupted at one time. Never 
before has there been a war 


Planners: Wallace, U.S. trial-ballooner .. - 
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which caused such vast physical destruc- 
tion. Never have science and technolozy 
advanced more rapidly. 

For the same reasons, total victory for 
the United Nations will bring the greatest 
challenge in history consciously to reor- 
ganize the world. It will bring the greatest 
problem of physical reconstruction in his- 
tory. Just as it has brought the greatest 
problem of mobilization for war, it will 
bring the greatest problems of transfor- 
mation to peace. And it will release a vol- 
ume of pent-up conscious desire for goo:ls 
and services beyond all precedent. 


Problem: How the United States 
tackles these problems and opportunities 
will determine largely, although not en- 
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tirely, how the rest of the world tackles 
them. We were the richest, most produc- 
tive nation before the war. We will be, as 
long as we wish to be, the ‘greatest mili- 
tary power on earth. Alone among the im- 
portant industrial nations, our produc- 
tivity will not have been impaired by 
aerial bombardment or fighting on our 
own soil, On the contrary, it will be at a 
new high. 

The really basic postwar planning will 
be done by the governments of the prin- 
cipal victorious nations when, or as, the 
Axis is liquidated. At the moment the 
most important such planning is that 
threshing around in the heads of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
“Uncle Joe” Stalin, and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek (or his wife) . 

The only international planning and op- 
erating agencies that are now functioning 
regularly on a worldwide scale are military 
—the American-British Combined Chiefs 
of Staff and the related bodies dealing 
with raw materials, shipping, war produc- 
tion, and munitions assignments. They are 
concerned solely with winning the war. 
But, separately, some of their members are 
thinking about keeping it won. 

To the general public, however, other 
laymen have become more intimately 
identified with postwar planning: in Eng- 
land, perhaps particularly Anthony Eden, 
British Foreign Secretary, and in this 
country, Vice President Wallace. Each has 
the faculty of putting bees in the bonnets 
of national thinking. 

Neither: Secretary of State Hull nor 
Under Secretary of State Welles would 
recognize Mr. Wallace as the appointed 


British Combine 


... Eden, awakener of British thought 


spokesman, or even the chosen trial bal- 
loonist, of the American Government’s 
thoughts about postwar planning. Messrs. 
Hull and Welles have made some hefty 
contributions of their own, not completely 
out of harmony with Mr. Wallace’s, but 
more subdued, in Mr. Hull’s case, and less 
rhetorical and more sharply focused, in 
Mr. Welles’s. - , 

In a general sense, most of the State 
Department is giving thought to the post- 
war period. But, in addition, it has a spe- 
cial research division at work under Dr. 
Leo Pasvolsky on international political 
and economic problems. 

Former Governor Lehman’s Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation is 
studying the emergency problems which 
will follow liberation and final victory. It 
is already an operating agency in North 
Africa. The Board of Economic Warfare, 
although it has no postwar planning di- 
vision, is filled with men who have ideas 
on the subject. Both the BEW and the 
Federal foreign lending agencies under 
Jesse Jones are acquiring experience in, 
and immense funds of knowledge about, 
the natural resources, economic mecha- 
nisms, and finances of other nations. 


Line-Up: Many private agencies and 
groups are devoting themselves exclusive- 
ly to international postwar problems. 
Among them are the Council on Foreign 
Relations; the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, under Prof. James 
T. Shotwell; the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; the Foreign Policy 
Association, and the Harvard-Radcliffe 
Bureau of International Research. 

A sharp line cannot be 
drawn between international 
and national postwar plan- 
ning. In general, most govern- 
ment departments and agen- 
cies and many Congressional 
committees are postwar plan- 
ning agencies. It is hard to 
separate war from postwar in 
the operation of Lend-Lease, 
the dealings of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the shipping 
oom of the Maritime 

mmission, or the numerous 
studies, governmental and 
private, of commerce and fi- 
nance. 

But a majority of govern- 
mental and private agencies 
engaged in postwar studies 
are giving primary attention 
to internal economic, social, 
industrial, and financial ques- 
tions. In this field, the Na- 
tional Resources Planning 
Board, which is directly re- 
sponsible to the President, is 
the most important govern- 
mental agency. 

Many other government 
agencies—including the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the 
Department of: Agriculture, 





and the Treasury—are study- 


ing various postwar problems, while~the 
Department of Commerce is studying both 
international and national economy, large- 
ly from the businessman’s point of view. 

Among nongovernmental groups, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
a statistical and research organization 
geared to study trends. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has had a 
standing committee working on postwar 
problems for several years, and with it is 
affiliated a group of well-known econo- 
mists. Already these men have developed 
a set of principles to guide business and 
industry in the postwar period, and it is 
currently shaping up a blueprint for the 
most constructive policies to be followed on 
such broad subjects as finance, labor, re- 
search, and so on. Meanwhile, the nation’s 
mammoth industrial laboratories, working 
around the, clock today to devise new 
chemicals, metals, and other products to 
win the war, are acquiring a vast backlog 
of new processes and products for release 
tomorrow. 


Several organizations have sprung up 


expressly dedicated to the study of post- 
war problems. Perhaps the most ambi- 
tious of these is the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, formed last summer 
under the chairmanship of Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of the Studebaker Corp., 
with seventeen industrialists and William 
Benton, vice president of the University 
of Chicago, as a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees. Its research division is super- 
vised by Ralph E. Flanders, president of 
the Jones & Lamson Machine Co., and 
such other well-known figures as William 
L. Batt, now serving as vice chairman of 
the WPB, and Thomas W. Lamont, and 
Beardsley Ruml. 

The CED is addressing itself directly to 
some of the basic questions about manage- 
ment of our economic system. How can 
our system insure to American workers 55,- 
000,000 jobs and produce an annual out- 
put of from $135,000,000,000 to $150,000,- 


000,000, or 35 to 50 per cent more than in 


1940? And what are the relationships be- 
tween government and business most con- 
ducive to the public interest? 

With these goals in mind, another CED 
division, under the chairmanship of Mar- 
ion B. Folsom, treasurer of Eastman Ko- 
dak, is exploring postwar production plans 
in the field. This division is broken down 
into districts, corresponding to those’ of 
the Federal Reserve System, each with a 
chairman. 

The National Planning Association, 
with a shifting membership representing 
a cross-section of governmental and pri- 
vate planners, roams the international and 
national fields. Less formal, but not in- 
active, are the staffs of many universities, 
trade association groups, the labor unions, 
and the farm organizations. 

If discussion of postwar problems is 
planning, it might be said that every din- 
ner table group in America is contributing 
thought to the subject. Indeed, there is 
hardly an American who is not contribut- 
ing, in his own thoughts, about what he 
wants his own future to be to the shap- 
ing of the world after victory. 
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World Airways: Control of Bases Nub of Rivalry 


The massive air forces now determining 
so largely the course of the war are weav- 
ing the fabric of the future peace. Aviation 
is recasting our maps, rewriting our 
geographies, and upsetting our sense of 
direction. 

East is no longer East, or West some- 
thing off to the left as one faces the North 
Pole. Distance to faraway points is no 
longer miles but something reckoned in 
hours and minutes. 

The Arctic regions already have ceased 
to be only icy desolation; they are the 
crossroads of commerce for next year and 
the year after, with surfaces and climate 
rather well suited to their new role. 

The United States is no longer a coun- 
try separated by broad oceans from Eu- 
rope and Asia. We are a country living 
next door to the world. Our former vac- 
uum of insulating space has been filled, 
literally, by air and airplanes. 

We are producing today, in quantity, 
standard transport planes that can carry 
6-ton cargoes at about 200 miles an hour. 
It is not fantastic to foresee planes that 
will carry 100 tons at a speed of 400 miles 
an hour; such are on the way. It is pos- 
sible that postwar commercial craft will be 
able to maintain express schedules of 300 
miles an hour on long runs. 





Non-Mercator world: The shortest routes lead over the pole 


- Shaping Up as Powers Scan Postwar Prospects 


Most of those long runs will be in the 
northern half of the globe, for this is where 
90 per cent of the world’s population is 
found and which, therefore, provides most 
of the traffic in passengers, mail, express 
and light freight. However, because of 
their rich resources, South America, South- 
ern Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the East Indies also will provide an im- 
mense growth in air traffic. 

Forgetting mileage—for stating global 
distance in miles in relation to flight is 
like giving highway distances in feet— 
what does a 300-mile speed mean in inter- 
continental traffic? 

It means that by the most direct routes, 
with allowance for take-offs and refueling 
stops, Chicago and Detroit are only 30 
hours from Bombay and Calcutta, 21 
hours from Ankara, and 19 hours from 
Moscow; and that Tokyo and Shanghai 
are only 23 and 27 hours respectively 
from Minneapolis. 

In a world which was land-and-water 
bound, the distortions of the Mercator 
projection were relatively unimportant. 
In that world with our principal ports of 
foreign commerce on the seaboard, it was 
natural for that vast section of the nation 
between the Alleghenies and the Rockies 
to feel remote from Europe and Asia and 


Newsweek—Fore 


Africa, and often less sensitive than the 
coastal states to what was happening on 
the oceans and beyond them. But what of 
a world in which bombers based on North 
Cape, Norway, or Murmansk are as close 
to Seattle and Chicago as to Washington? 
. .. in which Denver and Butte lie on the 
main airway from the Panama Canal to 
Shanghai? . . . in which Minneapolis, De- 
troit and Chicago become logical points 
of embarkation for the land mass of 
Eurasia? 


Northward Ho: These new Arctic 
routes are physically feasible. Their de- 
velopment already has gone farther than 
the public, for military reasons, has been 
allowed to know. De-icing and other prob- 
lems incident to the “winterizing” of 
planes for operation in subfreezing and 
subzero weather are solved or are well on 
their way to solution. Airfields have been 
built, and more can be, near the summer 
limits of water navigation where they can 
be supplied cheaply by boat. 

There are, however, other reasons why 
the shortest Great Circle routes through 
the Arctic may not experience the most 
rapid development in the years immedi- 
ately following the war. These are eco- 
nomic, legal, and political. The economics 
of air transport has been reduced to elab- 
orate equations. Skipping these equations, 
two common-sense observations may be 
made. First, there is no profit in empty 
seats. Second, there is no profit in hauling 
gasoline. 

The first means that air transport nor- 
mally will follow the routes which traffic 
justifies, although patently unprofitable 
routes may be undertaken for political 
reasons of with a view to longer-range 
economic development. The shortest route 
from Chicago to Calcutta goes across 
Baffin Island, Eastern Siberia, Sinkiang 
Province in Western China, and Tibet. 
This is relatively sterile territory. It is 
doubtful that it would provide the traffic 
to justify frequent, or even regular service. 

On the other hand, the route from Chi- 
cago to Calcutta by way of. New York, 
the. Azores, Casablanca, Cairo, Basra, and 
Karachi, would tap rich territory. It would 
be fed by lines running down from Spain, 
France, Italy, the Balkans, and Asia 
Minor, and running up the length of Af- 
rica, as well as from South America. It 
would be a trunk line. Direct, the route 
would take 40 hours as against 30 for the 
other, but there would be little point in a 
nonstop flight. With stops, the run to Cal- 
cutta might take four to six days, but in 
the absence of an immense demand for & 
direct route via Sinkiang, it would provide 
cheaper and more frequent service. Like- 
wise, in the years immediately after the 
war, the main air traffic between most of 
the United States and most of Northern 
and Central Europe might well go by way 
of England. 

The second point—that there is no 
profit in hauling gasoline—means that all 
air transport will operate at less than max!- 
mum speeds and over less than the max'- 
mum jumps of which planes are capable. 
High speeds and long.jumps mean greater 
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It may not mean much to you, Sonny... but 
we'll bet your dad would make a special 
trip to a museum just to see a pre-war 
tire! Particularly a General... because, 
you see, that is something extra special. 
And, just you wait... there will come 
a day... when everybody will be able to 
ride on Top-Quality Generals again... 





Yes, instead of General’s extra safety 
and long mileage for the highway 
... it is tools of war today. The same 
manufacturing skill that brought you 
General’s peacetime Top-Quality is 
now giving our fighting men countless 
rubber products vital for victory. 
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That’s why rubber is so precious; why 
you must save your tires. 


But, as General’s technicians discover 
new materials, new compounds, new 
methods to make rubber fight better 
... they are discovering also how to 
make an even finer tire for your car. 


Thus, on that great day to come, you 
can look forward to still more change... 
for the better. General’s quarter-century 
leadership in Top-Quality; its unique 
ability in getting the most out of rubber 
.-. are your assurance of a General Tire 
even farther ahead of ordinary tires 
than the famed Generals of the past. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. » AKRON, OHIO 





COMING? SYNTHETICS, RAYON, NYLON? 





The General Tire of the future is well worth 


dreaming about! Imagine for yourself what 
mew materials and processes may mean... 
Think of mileage that may outlast your car. 
Think of much less air pressure; no blowouts; 
lighter weight, yet more strength; the heat 
problem ended... True? You'll bave to wait 
to see! But, you can count on this: General 





will continue to give you the best things 
first, just as it has for 25 years. 











Men Who Plan hound Tomorrow Like 
ANADIAN Whisky at its Glorious Best! 
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High-speed, amphibious motors will whisk along highways or skim 
across waterways with equal ease. Your own car will do a smooth, 
safe 100 miles per hour on land—and fifty on water. Sky-scrapers 
will rise from spacious lawns ...when Health Authorities abolish 
over-crowding of buildings... Fantastic? Not at all! These things 
are being developed today by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow! 


ee too, plans beyond Tomorrow — always. The 

rare selected whiskies in Seagram’s V.O. CANADIAN 

were carefully laid away to mellow years ago. Since ‘‘Snow ; a 2D oe 

White and the Seven Dwarfs’’ first appeared on the screen e ? en," ves ss EAS . 
...since the International Paris Exposition opened... these Pt anemia lt oss eset Se 
fine whiskies have been treasured for Tomorrow—so the V.O. ; " 

of today will always be gracious and smooth—preferred 


FOR THE WORLD’S LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. 


BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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“Air Map’’ by American Airlines 


gasoline loads and smaller pay loads. We 
should not be misled by the speeds which 
bombing planes are now attaining with 
heavy loads of bombs. They are driven by 
tremendous power at tremendous cost. 
They were built to obtain military results, 
not with a view to economy of operation. 
An airline trying to operate similar planes 
would go broke in a hurry. On short hauls 
planes can afford higher speeds than on 
long because they can refuel more often. 

Because there were no terminals with 
runways long enough, Pan American de- 
veloped its flying boats (the best is the 
B314) for overseas work. But as better air- 
ports are developed, landplanes are being 
substituted. Seaplanes are generally less 
economical to operate because of their lack 
of streamlining and because of the extra 
ny required for building a stout fuse- 
age. 

If the war ends within the next two 
years or so, most international air trans- 
port probably will move at less than 200 
miles an hour on jumps of 500 miles or less. 
The cheapest route to the United Kingdom 
would run by way of Newfoundland or 
Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland. It 
might carry most of the mail and light 
express and freight, and provide passenger 
service at rates not far out of line with 
those charged on our domestic airlines. - 

Domestic pa: rates are approxi- 
mately 5 cents a mile but, in the opinion 
of some operators, may be reducible to 3 
cents or less shortly after the war for com- 
parable service. 


Aerial Limiteds: But there will be 
® demand for faster and more direct 
service and it can be met-at a somewhat 
higher cost. To businessmen, a regular 


bras. 


Today it takes Jess time to travel from New York to 
Moscow by plane than from New York to Miami by 
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**1917-1943"" by Eastern Air Lines 


Aviation geography as preached in the ads of three great airlines 


overnight fast mail service between New 
York and London would be worth cold 
cash because of the saving in cable tolls 
alone; a regular overnight passenger serv- 
ice because of its saving in time. Over- 
night service between New York and 
London, with perhaps two refueling stops, 
is feasible. The fast transatlantic sleeper 
can become in air transport between Lon- 
don and New York what the Twentieth 
Century and Broadway Limiteds are in 
railroad transportation between New York 
and Chicago. The same kind of fast 
through service can be provided between 
Chicago and Moscow, or between any_oth- 
er two points on the globe where the traffic 
will shoulder the costs of the dead weight 
of gasoline required to push multi-engined 


_transports at high speed on long hops. 


Thus after the war we may expect to 
see a variety of air transport services: fast 
through planes carrying passengers and 
mail at premium rates, a somewhat slower 
service for passengers, mail, and express 
which are not in quite such a hurry, and 
slower planes carrying light bulk cargoes 


and passengers at the lowest air rates. But 
even the slowest service will be fast com- 
pared with other means of transportation. - 

Airplanes will not in the calculable fu- 
ture supplant land-borne and water-borne 
transport, but they can take off the cream 
and, sooner or later, they will dip down 
into the milk. : 

There is talk of a postwar rate of 30 
cents per ton mile or less for domestic air 
express instead of the current rate around 
90 cents. Officials are estimating that 
about 7,000 transport planes of various 
sizes and types could be required for 
domestic air express alone, if airplanes 
captured only half of this tremendous po- 
tential. In 1988 there were, in the whole 
world, fewer than 30,000 civil aircraft, of 
which only 2,000 were employed in regu- 
lar commercial air services. 

Before the war, the United States had 
the most efficient intracontinental air trans- 
port system in the world. It was building 
the best transport planes. And it had, in 
Pan American, the most extensive interna» 
tional air service in the world. In 1941, Pan 
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Newsweek—Fore 


How the direct route to Ankara encompasses Europe’s populous centers 


American covered 98,582 route miles. In 
1938, when the last comprehensive figures 
were available, United States domestic and 
foreign airlines flew more air miles than all 
the major European-owned lines put to- 
gether. 


Winged Freight: Now another im- 
mense and growing factor has come into 
the play—the Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand, under Maj. Gen. Harold L. George. 
Several months ago, the Air Transport 
Command was already operating 60,000 
miles of route. This mileage is being greatly 
increased this year while the number of 
trips is being increased by several hundred 
per cent. The ATC flies the North Atlantic 
to the United Kingdom by alternative 
routes: it flies from the United States to 
Chungking, via Brazil, Africa, Arabia, and 
India, with spurs running up to French 
North Africa, Cairo, and Iran. It has de- 
veloped and expanded routes to the South- 
west Pacific, and through Canada _ to 
Alaska. 

The ATC is about to become bigger than 
all the prewar international airlines of the 
world combined — whether the measure- 
ment be cargo carried, air miles flown, or 
number of planes in service. It has project- 
ed the Big Four into transocean flying and 
given every one of the larger domestic air- 
lines assignments across our borders. At 
the end of the war it may easily have more 
transport planes, more experienced trans- 


_ port pilots, more trained navigators, and 


more seasoned trained ground crews than 
all the other nations on earth combined— 
certainly more than all the United Nations 
combined. 

Add to these the pilots, navigators, and 
ground crews of the Flying Fortresses and 
Liberators and medium bombers, who re- 
ceive similar training, and their naviga- 
tional instruments, and we have a reservoir 
of equipment, seasoned personnel and op- 
erating experience in global flying which 
stretches the imagination. 


The Catch: But where will these 
pilots, and navigators and planes be per- 
mitted to fly? This leads into military, 


legal, and political questions. We do not 
know how the United Nations will under- 
take to police the world after the war. 
Each country may cling to its own sphere 
of interest and security. There may be 
some overlapping or interlocking. Or there 
might be a truly international police force 
to function in certain areas. But whatever 
the allocation of responsibilities, military 
aviation, including strategically located 
bases, will be essential. 

It should be noted, however, that even 
if we should lease or retain access to mili- 
tary air bases on territory owned by other 
United Nations, we would not necessarily 
thus obtain landing rights for commercial 
aviation. We do not have now the right to 
use the Western Atlantic bases leased from 
Great Britain for commercial purposes. 
Moreover, the bases best located to assure 
military control are not always the best 
situated for commercial purposes — and, 
even if they were, it might be deemed wise, 
for reasons of security, to deny commercial 
craft access to them. 

The international law of commercial 
aviation is governed by two principles 
which are related but distinguishable. The 
first is that every nation holds sovereign 
rights over its own air space. The only 
legally free air lies over the oceans beyond 
the 3-mile limit. Legally, you cannot fly 
over any foreign nation without permis- 
sion. The second principle may be called 
the “closed port” system because it is the 
opposite of the “open port” system, which, 
by unwritten international law, prevails in 
sea commerce. In time of peate, a ship of 
any nation may enter the harbor of any 
other nation and may sail up its rivers to 
the limits of navigation. Since Commodore 
Perry opened Japan to foreign commerce, 
this system has been universal. But it does 
not apply to air transport. 

A nation might grant the right of transit 
by air without granting the right to land. 
Or it might grant the right to land without 
granting the right of complete transit. The 
air over all nations might be international- 
ized without the adoption of an open-port 
system. Or the open-port system, granting 


to all comers the right to land at designated . 


airports and to take on or discharge pas- 
sengers and cargo, might be universally 
adopted without internationalizing the 
complete air space which lies over land. 
Either type of internationalization would 
create problems of safety in the air and at 
airports. Either would involve questions of 
national security. And the open-port sys- 
tem goes to the heart of commercial 
policy. 

Under the open-port system the United 
States had one period of commercial su- 
periority on the high seas. That was when 
the clipper ships, by virtue of their speed, 
commanded premium rates. After that era, 
the American merchant marine languished. 
It has been revived periodically only with 
the aid of large subsidies. In fact, in recent 
times, international transport on the seas 
has tended to become an anarchic competi- 
tion in subsidies. 

Considering the present widespread 
knowledge of aeronautical science, it is 
doubtful if any one nation can secure more 
than briefly an advantage in airplane de- 


sign over its potential competitors, and it 


could hold even a momentary advantage 
only by refusing to sell its best planes. In 
the air, as on the sea, American transport 
would have to bear the cost of higher 
American wage scales. In uncontrolled in- 
ternational competition its future would 
probably depend on the patient generosity 
of Congress in voting subsidies. Judging 
from the history of the American merchant 
marine, the willingness of Congress to ap- 
propriate large sums of money one year at 
a time would be a weak underpinning for 
American-owned and _ operated _inter- 
national air transport. 

At the same time, the present system of 
negotiating individual agreements with in- 
dividual nations is complicated and in 
itself holds the danger of creating serious 
international trouble. 


Global Rivalry: Something else, or 
more, is needed. Before the war, the prin- 
cipal European airlines realized this. They 
pooled the traffic on some routes and left 
open competition on others. This system 
might be extended by the formation of 
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“I planted my Victory Garden today and had fun 
doing it. Before long this is the way I'll look, picking 
my tomatoes, beans, lettuce and beets, right out of 
my own back yard. But what I’m really doing is send- 
ing some soldier-boy a dinner at one of the fighting 
fronts . . . because what I raise in my garden takes 
the place of what I’d have to buy.” 

She’s doing her part and you can, too. If you have 
even a small space, and will plant one or two or three 


vegetables, steel for tin cans can be saved and thou- 


sands of tons of foods will be available for our troops. 


w % w Since 1831 Baldwin has built locomo- 
tives, but for a great many years it has designed and 
manufactured many more things for industry... 
diesel engines, testing instruments for all industry, 
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machines used in the manufacture of airplanes, ships, 
tires and plastics. In this war as in the First World 
War, Baldwin is making equipment for the armed 
forces... Army tanks, gun-mounts, ship propellers 
and other ordnance materiel. 


BALDWIN 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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continental and intercontinental pools and 
allocations, reached through broad re- 
ciprocal agreements. An extreme possibility 
would be the creation of one or more inter- 
national air transport systems owned and 
operated jointly by the United Nations. 
‘At present there is no discernible demand 
for such an extreme solution in any of the 
major United Nations. On the contrary, 
there are many signs of an incipient race 
for commercial air supremacy in which the 
principal competitors will be the United 
States and Great Britain. 

At the outbreak of the European war in 


1939, only six great powers were actively - 


engaged in international air transport. Of 
these, three—Germany, Japan, and Italy— 
almost certainly will be banned from the 
field, at least for some years. Commercial 
aviation is too easily transformable into 
military aviation to permit nations which 
are supposed to be disarmed to engage in it 
on apy great scale. The fourth is France, 
which is not likely to be an important fac- 
tor in international commercial aviation in 
the years immediately after the war. The 
other two are Great Britain and the United 
States. 

In addition, the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium operated intercontinental airlines be- 
fore the war. Russia and other United Na- 
tions may wish to enter the international 
field for the first time. 


The British have been more alert than . 


we to the potentialities of international air 
transport. This is partly because of the 
obvious utility of the airplane in binding 
together a farflung commonwealth and 
empire. Before the war, British overseas air 
transport developed chiefly over empire 
routes. Secondly, but not less important, 
Britain’s livelihood has come in no small 
part from international transportation. 

Britain must get her share of the cream 
which the plane can skim from water- 
borne transport, or go into economic de- 
cline. As the British watch the tremen- 
dous wartime expansion of American air 
transport and the equally tremendous war- 
time expansion of the American merchant 
marine, it is only natural for them to 
become apprehensive about their eco- 
nomic future. They know also that we are 
building air transport planes, whereas they 
are not. In fact, Germany is believed to 
be the only country besides the United 
States building them in quantity. The 
British feel that they should not be pe- 
nalized because, for the common pur- 
pose of winning the war, they are 
specializing in the building of fighter 
planes and truck-horse bombers (which 
are unsuited for conversion to commer- 
cial transport purposes), to the exclusion 
of cargo planes. 

We, at the same time, are putting many 
millions of dollars into the construction 
and development of airfields on land with- 
in, and leading to, various parts of the 
British Empire and commonwealth. 

When the British Empire is -restored, 
British planes will be able to fly around 
the world without ever landing outside 
the British Empire or commonwealth. 
They would have circumnavigated the 
@obe before the war if we had not denied 


be possible, if extremely ex- 
ive, for the British to skip Hawaii 
soaps long jump from Vancouver, B. C., 


Almost everywhere we go, on the other 
hand, we must obtain permission. To fly 
the short polar routes we must have the 
consent of Canada and, in most instances, 
of Russia. To fly the Great Circle from 
Chicago to Calcutta or Bombay, we would 
require permission to land in the Soviet 
Union, to fly its full length, to traverse 
Sinkiang and Tibet, and finally to land in 
Calcutta. 


Question Marks: Will the Rus- 
sians permit the commercial planes of 
other nations to fly across Russian terri- 
tory? And would the British, so long as 
they have any influence in India, permit 
a polar route from the United States 
through Russia to develop to the immedi- 
ate disadvantage of an empire route from 
Great Britain through the Mediterranean 
and Middle East? 

We might obtain permission to fly many 
useful routes without dealing with either 
the Russians or the British, just as Pan 
American operates in South America. 
Neither has sovereign rights over any 
part of the route from Chicago to Ankara 
by way of Norway and Central Europe. 
In the Pacific area, we should have no 
difficulty in holding, recovering, and ex- 
panding our commercial airline privileges 
by agreements with New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and the Dutch East Indies and 
China, as well as with the Philippines. 
We could reach the Middle East by ar- 
rangements covering the Azores, or Brazil, 
Liberia, French West Africa and the in- 
dependent Mediterranean countries. 

In a worldwide struggle for commercial 
air supremacy with Britain, we probably 
could win. But it would be at heavy cost, 


financially and politically, and perhaps ' 


eventually in terms of military security. 
It would split wide open the British- 
American concert which is the backbone 
of the United Nations and on which the 
preservation of peace will largely depend. 
Besides, the British have within their own 
empire—not counting the dominions, with 
which we might succeed in reaching sep- 
arate arrangements—many important 
airfields and _ strategic locations for 
others. 

At the same time, American money and 
energy are pouring into the construction 
of airports throughout the world. The ex- 
act number built or developed since the 
war began is a military secret. But since 
the ATC operates more than 60,000 miles 
of routes, and it is fair to presume that 
there is an airport for every 500 miles 
of operation, we can deduce that the 
ATC itself is operating at least 120 air-~ 
ports. These do not include the military 
and naval air bases built or developed for 
strategic or tactical reason, or the air- 
fields in the United Kingdom which 
Britain is providing at British expense for 
use by American vombers. 


The ATC would like to see this hercu- 
lean labor and expense turned into a peace- 
time commercial asset. And so that these 
fields may be used effectively, General 
George and his airmen believe the United 


_ States should have the right to establish 


its own radio communication and weather 
observation services, and that it should be 


guaranteed freedom from customs barriers — 


which would prevent the free transit of 
freight and passengers. 

We want the right to fly everywhere, 
but we cannot fly everywhere without the 
permission of other sovereign nations. If we 
could persuade other nations to agree on 
the internationalization of air space and on 
the application of the “open port” system 
to commercial aviation, we would fly 
everywhere. But so could every other na- 
tion. The alternative to internationaliza- 
tion is a series of agreements between na- 
tions. 


Enter the Governments: What- 
ever the method, the basic arrangements 
must be negotiated by governments. For 
reasons of security and trade, international 


‘air transport has become an instrument of 


state policy. This was openly recognized 
before the war by every importapt nation 


except the United States. All the others 


were represented in international air trans- 


port by monopolies partly or wholly owned ~ 


by their respective governments. The 
American monopoly, Pan American, did 
extremely well despite its unofficial status, 


It does not follow that the United States. 


can win and hold its own in international 
air transport only by adopting or setting 
up @ monopoly closely tied to the govern- 
ment. But the United States cannot expect 
to win and hold its own if competing pri- 
vately owned lines are left to fight their 
own way against foreign monopolies fully 


backed by their governments. Our policy | 


may be to allocate routes among various 
privately owned lines, or even to provide 
competition between American-operated 
lines on some routes. Or we may decide 
that we too can protect our international, 
interests best through a single airline com- 
pany. But whatever the mechanism adopt- 


ed, the government will have to negotiate: 4 


the basic agreements. 


In January, President Roosevelt estab 
lished an Interdepartmental Committee of — 


International Civil Aviation to study the 


whole question. And, as this is written, the 
House is discussing the creation of a sepa | 
rate committee to consider the air trans | 
port question. The Senate may be expect 


ed to follow suit. 


It is not too soon to develop practical § 
plans to assure the United States its proper | 
place in international air transport after 
the war. If we don’t have practical ay : 


and pursue them energetically, we are li 
either to get less than we should have, & 


to drift into a cat-and-dog fight with ou | 


victorious Allies which will knock the p 
from under an enduring peace. 


Epitor’s Nore: Additional topics 
postwar interest will be found in R 


Robey’s Business Tides, page 62, and Ray 


mond Moley’s Perspective, page 84. 
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IMPACT = 
STRENGTH 


of Aero-Quality 


LUMARITH 


plastics for U.S. Aircraft 


The outstanding impact strength of 
Aero-Quality Lumarith plastics is 
. made visible to the human eye by 
the Gjon Mili repetitive flash photo- 
graph. The 12-lb. iron ball (4%2” in 
diameter) is dropped from a height 
of 10 feet on %” thick sheet of trans- 
parent Aero-Quality Lumarith plas- 
tic. The 12-lb. ball is shown hitting 
the Lumarith and bouncing in the 
air, leaving the sheet intact. 
Transparent Lumarith sheets are 
cold-formed or heat-formed to make 
the windows of cockpits and turrets 
for many United Nations planes 
and gliders. Aero-Quality Lumarith 
protects flyers against severe sunburn. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180 Madison 
Ave., New York City, a division of Celanese 
Corporation of America. Representatives: 
Dayton, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Washington, D. C., Leominster, Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa. 


LUMARITH, TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
COPYRIGHT 1943, CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 












Camera shows !/g sheet of Aero- 
Quality Lumarith taking full force 
of free-falling 12 Ib. ball—with 
flashes of resulting rebound. 


stock withstands drop of 36 ft. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 


The first name in plastics 
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Existence Grows More Spartan 
as Scarcities Bring War Home 


Stringency of Food Situation 
Shown by Severe Point Rations; 
Meat and Fuel Problems Worse 


There were no sunbonnets and calico, no 
covered wagons wending their way across 
the untracked prairies of the West. But 
just as surely as their ancestors a century 
ago, American families this week were 
blazing the trails of a new and unfamiliar 
world—pioneers not of the forest but of 
a wilderness of ration coupons. 

It was to be a world in which mil- 
lions on the home front promised millions 
of other Americans staking their lives at 
the battlefront that they, too, would make 
the sacrifices needed to bring victory 
nearer. It was to be a world in which 
Americans at home ate less, shivered 
more, and took on uncounted other dis- 
comforts. 


Point Rationing: Food was upper- 
most in the nation’s thoughts last week as 
one government action after another cut 
into its hitherto lavish larder. At midnight 
Wednesday the Office of Price Administra- 
tion slapped an unheralded ban on the sale 
of all canned fish and meats—as well as on 
their appearance on restaurant menus—to 
head off exhaustion of current supplies and 


to prepare them for rationing along with 
meat, expected about the first of April. 

At midnight Saturday the OPA put into 
effect the long-since-announced eight-day 
halt in retail sales of the 200 processed 
foods set for rationing March 1 (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 4). To the original list, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard at 
the last minute added—both for sales sus- 
pension and for March 1 rationing—dry 
edible beans, peas, lentils, and dehydrated 
and dried soups. The shortage of meats and 
other high-protein foods. had caused a run 
on these commodities. 

The freeze followed one of the biggest 
buying jags ever staged by American 
housewives. Theoretically, they were tak- 
ing advantage of the OPA-given right to 
five undeclarable cans of food per person 
when they registered during the week for 
War Ration Book No. 2. Practically, many 
were also taking advantage of the fact 
that numerous grocers relaxed their volun- 
tary rationing efforts and were letting any 
customer buy as much as she wanted, with 
only her conscience to decide what was 
caution and what was hoarding. At any 
rate, the women used go-carts, perambu- 
lators, toy express wagons, and other 
home-grown conveyances in a mad scram- 
ble to strip grocers’ shelves and amass what 
food experts estimated as the largest home 
stock of canned goods in history. 





On Sunday evening—after months of 
secret preparations—the OPA released its 
long-awaited chart of point values, listing 
how much each rationed item would cost 
the citizen in terms of ration coupons dur. 
ing the first ration period. Sent to the coun- 
try’s 45,000 post offices, to be parcel-posted 
in turn to local grocers, the chart valued 
the processed foods at anywhere from one 
point (for a 4-ounce can of applesauce) to 
78 points for a 4-pound package of dried 
prunes—a none too subtle way, in view of 
the 48-point total allotment per person for 
the period, of telling the housewife she had 
better not plan on buying too many dried 


* prunes at once. - 


But the average point value of the 
items listed was 12, making possible an 
average purchase per person of four cans 
during the first month. The OPA hoped 
buyers would not fully use their allot- | 
ments. There would be enough to meet the 
demand if they did, explained the OPA, 
but if all individuals spent their full 48 
points, many point values might later have 
to be revised upward as a result. 

Admittedly supplies were stringent. OPA 
Chief Prentiss M. Brown estimated that | 
the civilian population would have avail | 
able 254,000,000 cases of canned fruits and 
vegetables from March 1 to the end of 
September 1944—an average of 18,000,000 
cases a month and thus less than half the 
$0,000,000 monthly average during 1941- 
42. 

Homemakers had various related head- 
aches: a revamping of family menus and 
aie of higher prices on the unrationed 

h fruits and vegetables. The OPA ten- 
tatively solved the latter problem on Mon- 
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OPA chart 


Point prices for popular canned foods made housewives wince but OWI cartoonists joked at rationing 


“What! Ten points for that? I'll toss 
you double or nothing!” 
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Do Your Gas Coupons “Go up in Smoke"? 


If your car is a “smoker,” it’s likely 
to be a “gas-eater” .. . pouring part 
of your priceless ration out the ex- 


‘haust, wasted! That’s because smoke 


is usually a sign of excessive engine 
wear. And these days, that might 
mean a car laid up for the duration. 


Excess wear and wasted gas can 
be prevented. One of the best pre- 
ventives is a motor oil that doesn’t 
break down in the blast furnace 
heat of modern motors. .... Insulated 
Havoline. 


Insulated means that Havoline is 
extra-tough ... especially processed 
to protect your motor at extremes of 
both heat and cold. Havoline is dis- 
tilled, too ... free from carbon- 


Youre Welcome al 


TEXACO DEALERS 


forming impurities that take the 
pep out of performance. 


Don’t wait till your car becomes 
a gas-wasting “smoker.” Change to 
Insulated Havoline Motor Oiltoday! 


The Texas Company feels that 
one important part of its war-job is 
to KEEP YOUR CAR ON THE JOB. 
You're welcome to drive in to any 
Texaco Dealer’s for a check-up of 
tires, battery, chassis and motor lu- 
brication system. 
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day of this week by imposing a 60-day 
emergency price ceiling on five major fresh 
vegetables—tomatoes, snap beans (green 
or waxed), carrots, cabbage, and peas. 
Food buyers had still another gloomy 
vista to ponder: reduction of the general 
food supply for civilians because exports 
for the armed forces and for Lend-Lease 
during the year were scheduled to double, 
rising from 12 per cent to 25 per cent of 
the total food supply. A Department of 
Agriculture report on the 1943 food out- 
look revealed that not only fewer canned 
goods, but also less fish, cheese, butter, 
condensed and evaporated milk, rice, fresh 
vegetables, sugar, coffee, and cocoa will be 
available for the home front. The average 
person’s diet, the report stated, would be 
“reasonably adequate,” and, with the pos- 
sible exception of the vital elements of 
calcium and riboflavin, would meet nutri- 
tional standards recommended by the 
National Research Council—if existing 
supplies were put to their maximum use. 


Meat: Major headaches also faced the 
nation on its traditionally No. 1 food: 
Meat. Shortages, exorbitant prices, and 
black-market practices (with the old Ca- 
pone gang in Chicago reported muscling 
in) were rife throughout the country. 

The OPA uncovered numerous varieties 
of price and other evasions—all eventually 
paid for by the consumer. Among them 
was the “side bet” system in which a 
butcher orders a quantity of meat from 
his wholesaler at the legal price, then bets 
him $50 that the order will not be filled. 
The wholesaler delivers the order and, of 
course, wins the “bet.” Another was the 
upgrading of Federal standards—calling 
second-grade meat first-grade in order to 
charge ceiling prices put on first-grade 


meat. A third was the tying agreement, in 


which a meat wholesaler refuses to sell to 
a retailer unless the latter also buys eggs, 
vinegar, lard, etc., from him. 

The OPA was also aware of another 
vast field of evasion—one tremendously 
difficult to police: illegal slaughter. Of the 
nearly 2,000,000 slaughterers in the coun- 
try, only about 2,000 are government-in- 
spected. As a fragmentary indication of the 
violations that occurred in January, only 
5,700,000 of the 7,000,000 head of cattle 
scheduled to be slaughtered at the 
Federal-approved places actually went 
through. 

The situation was dynamite-laden. Relief 
was expected with the start of meat ration- 
ing (allotment per person per week was 
prophesied at somewhat under 2 pounds) 
and by imposition of uniform dollars-and- 
cents retail price ceilings*on all cuts and 
varieties of meat. But meanwhile, pre- 
rationing remedies were clearly called for. 

The OPA had two. For one thing, in the- 

Francisco and Los Angeles areas— 
where war workers were reported quitting 
ause of a lack of meat in plant cafe- 
terias—and in Rhode Island, it-sét up an 
experimental allocation system to try to 
sure fairer distribution of meat among 
restaurants, war-worker eating places, and 
retail stores. 


second solution was an intensification 
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Report on the War 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


This is a consensus on the war. 
Complete victory over Germany in 
1943 is a possibility, but we cannot rely 
on it. German morale, and too many 
other imponderables, are involved. 
Victory in 1944 is more probable—as 
nearly a certainty as anything in war 
can be, if we exert our maximum effort, 
stand up to casualties, and don’t get 
more than our share of bad breaks. 

Victory over Japan will require from 
one to three years of fighting after the 
defeat of Germany. 

All signs indicate that the Germans 
know they cannot win the war. Their 
problem is to avoid total defeat. Their 
hope is to fight essentially a defensive 
war which will wear down and tire out 
the United Nations. This does not pre- 
clude another German offensive. But 
the great German aim appears to be a 
negotiated peace. 

Japan is beginning to feel her losses 
of merchant shipping, due chiefly to 
American submarines and Allied air 
forces. The pinch is not yet tight, but 
it’s conceivable that within another 
year, Japan will be forced to shorten her 
lines of communication. The Japanese 
appear to be building up the defenses 
of an inner empire in the event they 
are forced to give up some of their con- 
quests. If the Japanese could keep this 
inner empire, the war would be worth 
its cost to them. Like the Germans, 
they count on wearing us down, and 
out, so that even if they are driven out 
of outlying territory, they can negotiate 
a compromise peace. j 

A campaign to reconquer Burma is 
improbable earlier than fall. The rainy 
season begins soon, and, until the 
Mediterranean is reopened, the United 
States and Great Britain would be 
hard-pressed to find the shipping and 
naval forces for a campaign in Burma. 
This means that for the next several 
months, supplies to China will have to 
move principally by air. American air 
forces in China will be stepped up to 
the limit of air transport to supply them 
without impairment of our plans on 
other fronts. 

The Japanese probably have enough 
naval strength for another major as- 
sault in the Pacific. We probably have 
enough to parry them if it is in the right 
place at the right time. But we cannot 
be sure that it will be. 

The No. 1 problem of the United 
Nations is the German submarine. 
There are five ways to get at the 
submarine—four depending entirely on’ 


planes, and one partly. The ‘first three 
are to bomb factories making critical 
component parts, yards where sub- 
marines are assembled, and bases from 
which they operate. The fourth. is ‘to 
hound them as they go in and out of 


their bases. The fifth is to strengthen’ 


convoy escorts with more surface vessels 
and auxiliary carriers: The fifth is the 
surest—although the other four. may 
help, especialiy the pulverizing of all 
exposed facilities, including workers’ 
living quarters in the vicinity of bases. 
Owing to new’ production, total mer- 
chant tonnage in Allied hands will 
continue to rise, but it would be 
prudent not to count on cutting aver- 
age losses to submarines importantly 
before late summer. 

Even if shipping’ losses to submarines 
continue to be as heavy. as some fear, 
we .can. build up our overseas forces 
appreciably this year, possibly by 
2,000,0000 men. : 


The ‘setbacks in Central Tunisia 
have been costly in proportion to the 
number of our men engaged. Our forces 
suffered from inexperience, but the 
basic trouble was that narrow overland 
supply lines prevented us from putting 
large forces in this area. The concentra- 
tion, on our side, was small compared to 
the forces grouped in the British First 
Army in the north and the British 
Eighth Army in the South. . 

Driving the Axis from Tunisia prob- 
ably will cost heavily in casualties, but 
the Allies have a preponderance of 
strength, and the outcome ‘of the 
campaign is not open to serious doubt. 
After Tunisia has been cleared, some 
of the Mediterranean islands will have 
to be occupied, or their air and sub 
bases battered into the ground, to’ as- 
sure reasonably safe passage for Allied 
shipping. 

Other Allied plans will not be al- 
lowed to interfere with maximum ship- 
ment of equipment and supplies to 
Russia. The gains of the Russian winter 
counteroffensive already have exceeded 
all expectations, but because of geo- 
graphical position, manpower, determi- 
nation, and sheer fighting capacity, 
Russia remains the most promising 
medium for grinding the strength and 
heart out of the Germans. 

However, aerial bombardment of 
Europe from both Britain and Africa 
will be stepped up steadily, and before 


the end of 1943 American and British | | 


forces will invade the Continent. 
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of its drive on black-market practices, par- 
ticularly in Chicago, hub of the livestock 
trade. In the past five weeks the OPA’s 
enforcement campaigns have brought 
about the start of 300 legal actions—100 
of them criminal prosecutions. The 
OPA believes that jail sentences, and not 
fines, will really frighten money-laden 
meatleggers. OPA Chief Brown is appeal- 
ing to mayors and governors for their help 
in enforcement, and the Department of 
Justice and Federal attorneys are cooper- 
ating by giving priority to OPA meat 
cases to make threats of punishment a 
quick reality. 


Fuel: An unexpectedly severe cold 
wave throughout the East gave icy em- 
phasis to the pressing problems of a fuel- 
oil shortage. On Feb. 19, the official open- 
ing at Norris City, Ill., of the Texas-Illinois 
section of “Big Inch”—the war emergency 
pipeline through which Eastern terminals 
will get 300,000 barrels of petroleum daily 
—brought cold comfort to the civilian con- 
sumer. For Deputy Petroleum Administra- 
tor Ralph K. Davies described the new line 
as a “tool for the quickest possible defeat 
of our enemies rather than a channel for 
supplying any but the most essential needs 
of civilian consumption.” 


Significance———— 


Although many quarters regarded the 
high-point values set for rationed foods as 
an invitation to falsify consumer declara- 
tions, the government had three good 
reasons in deliberately setting the ration- 
ing points high: First, a ration system 
which holds the prospect of raising, rather 
than decreasing consumption, and which 
allows a safety margin for change if ration- 
ing proves too severe, is good psychology. 
Second, the overlong deferment of ration- 
ing depleted last year’s supplies to a point 
where conservation is imperative to tide 
over until the new crop is harvested and 
the size of the new supply is known—and 
high-point values will maintain stocks all 
along the line from canners to wholesalers 
to retailers. Third, the inability to get 
more than a few canned foods a month 
will stimulate home gardening and can- 
ning, thus increasing the food supply. 

The future held two unknown factors: 
the crop yield, in which the weather, farm 
labor, and other undetermined factors play 
a vital part. In addition, the success or 
failure of American shipyards’ war against 
the submarine may affect the total ton- 
nage available for Lend-Lease food sup- 
plies—a factor which in turn would cut 
less severely into stocks available for home 
consumption. 

For all the publicity given point-ration- 
ing, there was another, more explosive 
food pronouncement that no Washington 
officials concerned with the problem dared 
to make, although tacitly they agreed it 
should have been done long ago. It was 
that in their considered opinion the food 
situation—although regulated to a degree 
by rationing—will steadily worsen, with 
more scarcities, more rationing of cur- 
rently abundant foods, and a general revo- 
lution in food habits akin to England’s. 


OWI Downs OSS 


Since last summer the United States’ 
psychological warfare—as important as 
bullets and bombs—has been waged by 
two agencies: the civilian Office of War 
Information under Elmer Davis and the 
Office of Strategic Services, headed by 
Col. William J. Donovan and operating 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

A fine line divided their functions: the 
OWI was to use broadcasts, leaflets, and 
other propaganda to encourage resistance 
to the enemy in his own land and in the 
occupied countries. The OSS, working in 
the active military areas, was to take it 
from there. 

But soon the psychological warriors 
were stepping on each other’s toes. In 
December the Joint Chiefs of Staff moved 
to integrate all propaganda in both present 
and potential theaters of operation by 
setting up a board of experts to plan and 
execute psychological warfare. The OWI 
resented the encroachment and refused to 
join the board. The resulting lack of co- 
ordination appeared during the North 
African invasion: the OWI muttered about 
policies pursued there by the military and 
the State Department. In turn, OWI 
agents planning African assignments had 
trouble getting credentials from the State 
and War Departments. 

The jurisdictional mess simmered. Last 
week, after an appeal to the White House, 
the OWI emerged victorious. An OWI 
staff order created an overseas planning 
board “to review overall policy directives” 
and entrenched its control with seven 
representatives to one each for the War, 
Navy, and State Departments. OWI over- 
seas propaganda was further tightened by 
a sweeping reorganization which divided 








Acme 
War Dog > Born in a government- 
owned war plant at Terre Haute, the 
pup was government ‘property. But 
Barbara Ann Headford wanted him 
so badly she wrote to President Roose- 
velt. She got the dog. 


the world into seven propaganda areas, 
each to be headed by an OWI official in 
Washington. The OSS was reported about 
to move into G-2, the War Department’s 
Military Intelligence Division. 


President’s Counsel 


To Democrats who paid $25 to $100 a 
plate at dinners arranged to erase the 
party’s deficit, and to the rest of the na- 
tion as well, President Roosevelt broad- 
cast a plea for national unity on the night 
of Washington’s Birthday. (Two days 
earlier the Republican National Commit- 
tee had said the White House played poli- 
tics in commandeering radio time on both 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays.) 
The President warned that we “still face 
reverses and misfortunes,” though Rus- 
sian victories had led some Americans to 
“proclaim that victory is just around the 
corner.” Quoting the Beatitudes as truths 
that “inspired Washington and the men 
and women of the Thirteen Colonies,” the 
President told the nation: “Today, through 
the darkness that has descended upon our 
nation and our world, those truths are a 
guiding light to all.” 


*‘Missimo’s’ Mission 

The effect was enchanting. The lady 
was dark and petite. She wore a long, 
tight-fitting black gown, the skirt slit al- 
most to the knee. Her smooth, black hair 
was coiled simply at the nape of her neck. 
Her jewels were of priceless jade. Her slim 
fingers were red-tipped. She wore sheer 
hose and frivolous high-heeled slippers. 

Congress and the nation fell willing cap- 
tives to her charms—all the more so be- 
cause she was no mere decorative beauty 
but also a wise and distinguished woman: 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, wife and _ help- 
meet of China’s generalissimo (he once 
described her as worth more to him than 
twenty divisions of troops), mainstay of 
the New Life movement to elevate her 
countrymen, founder and onetime director 
of the Chinese Air Force and honorary 
commander of America’s Flying Tigers. 

Last week China’s 44-year-old first lady 
became her country’s best emissary as 
well. In this country since November for 
treatment of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident five years ago (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 7, 1942), she arrived in Wash- 
ington for a two-week stay at the White 
House, to be followed by visits to her 
alma mater, Wellesley College, to Chi- 
cago, the West Coast, and possibly Can- 
ada. Madame Chiang made her public 
debut on Thursday with an unprecedented 
appearance before a packed Congress, the 
first private citizen to address it and the 
second woman (the first was Queen Wil- 
helmina last August) . 

Vividly but with classic Oriental cour- 
tesy, the “Missimo,” speaking faultless 
and polysyllabic* English, reminded her 


— 





“Her use of the word “obtunded” and 8 
fleeting reference to Gobineau sent reporters 
scurrying to their dictionaries and encyclope 
dias. “Obtunded” means “dulled”; Gobineat 
was a racial theorist. 




















Everywhere MARIONS Are 
Setting The Stage for Victory ! 


In open pit mines, digging raw materials for 

fighting tools . . . in quarries, gravel pits and on 

sand piles. ..on vast Army, Navy and Maritime 
construction projects .. . in shipbuilding yards .. . along 
cargo loading docks, MARIONS of every description are at 
work putting new confidence into the United Nations 
with every swing of the boom . . . bringing defeat ever 
closer to the enemy with every load it delivers. Yes, the 
powerful influence MARION machines are wielding in this 
war is helping to write a brilliant chapter of production 
and material handling accomplishments that will be 
recognized in history as one of the forerunners to Victory. 
THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO., Marion, O., U.S. A. 
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Two First Ladies: Mme. Chiang recevving Chi Omega’s achievement award 


hearers of the 160-year-old tradition of 
Chinese-American friendship, described 
the hardships her countrymen have en- 
dured in six years of war with Japan, and 
then pointedly urged us to regard Japan 
as a No. 1 enemy—“a vital potential 
threat . . . a waiting sword of Damocles, 
ready to descend at a moment’s notice.” 
To her obvious pleasure, this brought 
Congress to its feet in a warm ovation. 

Later Mme. Chiang repeated her pas- 
sionate appeal for aid for her embattled 
nation at a joint press conference held by 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. There 
she more than held her own with the 
American master and mistress of press- 
conference technique: To a reporter’s direct 
question whether China’s manpower was 
being fully used against Japan, she replied 
with some feeling that all were fighting for 
whom there were munitions. Adroitly she 
put the issue up to the President by re- 
marking that when more munitions were 
sent to China, more men would fight. And 
when the President promised that such 
help would be sent “as fast as the Lord 
will let us,” she replied quickly: “The 
Lord helps those who help themselves.” 

There was an immediate echo. Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., Lend-Lease Administra- 
tor, announced the creation of a China 
division to spur the flow of supplies to our 
Far Eastern ally. And Rep. Martin J. 


Kennedy of New York introduced a bill 
to grant rights of entry and citizenship 
to the Chinese—rights now denied the 
yellow race. 


Significance—- 


The Stettinius announcement, though 
purely a good-will gesture, was a token of 
the President’s sincerity in pledging more 
aid to China, but of itself, of course, can- 
not produce that aid. The volume of aid 
to China is still determined in large meas- 
ure by Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, com- 
mander-in-chief of United States Army 
Forces in China, Burma, and India and, 
since March 1942, chief of staff in the 
China theater under the generalissimo, 
maintaining direct liaison with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff at Washington. 

As indicated by the President, the fac- 
tors limiting aid to China are the reopen- 
ing of the Burma Road and the size of the 
India-China air transport which, while 
steadily enlarging, remains subject to the 
demands of other theaters for planes, sup- 
plies, and personnel, since Hitler is the No. 
1 enemy in the Allied strategy. 

Actually, decisions on increased aid for 
China were made at the Chungking meet- 
ing early in February of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Generals Stilwell and H. H. Arnold, and 
other military leaders. Even if Mme. 


Chiang’s visit fails to bring more aid to 
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China, she risks no loss of prestige since 
the Chinese realize she came to America 
primarily for reasons of health. Her close 
American friends insist she is still far 
from well. 


CAP Rumbles 


Among all the nation’s weapons against 
the Axis, the Civil Air Patrol has been 
conspicuously unsung, and—until last week 
—unhonored. But on Feb. 17 two patrollers 
were plucked from anonymity. CAP Maj. 
Hugh R. Sharp Jr. and the former CAP Lt. 
(now naval ensign) Edmond I. Edwards, 
who last July landed their tiny plane in 
rough seas off their home coast of Dela- 
ware to rescue a fellow patroller who had 
crashed, became the first civilians ever to 
win Army Air Medals. They received the 
awards from the hand of President Roose- 
velt. 

The awards came almost simultaneously 
with the first inklings of a sub-surface 
ruckus about the hazards CAP fliers and 
their “sky flivvers” face in their offshore 
patrol of a 50-mile strip along the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts on the watch for enemy 
submarines. One seed of discord was the 
fact that since its creation the day after 
Pearl Harbor the CAP has been under dual 
control of the Office of Civilian Defense 
and the Army Air Forces. A corollary was 
that the planes the CAP flies—light civilian 
craft, often of only 90 to 225 horsepower 
and only recently fitted to carry 100-pound 
bombs—are ssingle-engined and _ thus 
doomed to crash-land in case of engine 
trouble. Already almost a score of the 
patrollers have died in line of duty. 

The first overt sign of controversy was 
an unsigned pilot letter, made public early 
in February by the Massachusetts State 
CAP, charging that lack of equipment, 
especially two-man life rafts (pilots now 
use ordinary “Mae West” life belts) , was 
wasting CAP lives. The writer complained 
that the patrol was a government step- 
child which performed a vital military 
service and released other fliers for combat 
duty but got nowhere when it sought warm 
flying clothes, side arms, Very pistols, 
waterproof ‘flashlights, and other essential 
patrolling impedimenta. He said CAP 
planes were rapidly wearing out, new parts 
couldn’t be had, and dire breakdowns in 
the whole setup were imminent. 

Against these obstacles the pilot set the 
fact that CAP men were volunteers, asked 
no draft deferment, often supplied their 
own planes, risked their lives on $3,000 in- 
surance (servicemen get $10,000) , and were 
paid less than Army second lieutenants al- 
though they ranked technically with first 
lieutenants. 

To these charges national CAP head- 
quarters in Washington retorted that al- 
though such conditions may have been 
true in the early days, things were different 
now. Pilots were getting equipment—were 
in fact as well protected as patrol bomber 
pilots—and the CAP was maintaining rigid 
standards of safety. They pointed out that 
a recent War Production Order freezing all 
civilian planes of 500 horsepower and under 
would leave CAP planes practically the 

















‘‘Enemy fighters coming up... 


’.. gunners man your guns!” When you hear that over the 
interphone, you're in for a fight! You jump to your twin 50’s 
and get set to dish out the dynamite. 


If your gun position is the top turret of the Boeing Flying 
Fortress, then this is the engineering masterpiece you com- 
mand. Glass dome, guns... everything’s cradled in an auto- 
matic power turret. 


A touch on the turret control whips you around in a split 
second to blast at your screaming targets. 

Special gunsights help you pound your rounds into their 
most vulnerable spots. 

There’s even a device to protect your plane from your own 
guns...a fire cut-off control that holds your fire the instant 
your wings flash past the sights. 

Engineering masterpiece? You said it! And when the 
enemy’s wiped out or driven off, you quietly thank the boys 
back home for the skill and “know how” that helped make 
you and your buddies the best gunners in the world. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 





Skill and “know how” are two big 
reasons why the Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Company—one of the first busi- 
ness-machine makers to enter war 
work voluntarily—is making a fine 
record in building vital parts for 
America’s fighting planes. 


What parts is a secret—but we can 
say that they call for almost unbe- 
lievable accuracy in construction. 
Many of them must be perfect to one- 
tenth the thickness of a human hair! 


This was nothing new to Victor’s 
master craftsmen, however, when they 
shifted their talents from peacetime 
roles to the cause of victory. Each 
had had years of experience in the 
most exacting precision work. 


Their ability—long provedin Amer- 
ica’s offices—is now being further 
demonstrated on battle fronts around 
the world. 


* * * 


Conserve your adding machines by 

having them inspected and cleaned 
> at regular intervals by your local 

Victor dealer or factory branch. 





Pupils of eyes contract when harsh 
light from a glaring instrument panel 
strikes the eyes of a Po a pilot. 
The glare makes it difficult for him to 





‘The RP-12 is a cathodic-glow type of 
lamp. The electrode-glow produces 
‘short ultra-violet radiation. Phosphor 
|coating on inside of lamp converts this 
into long ultra-violet which activates 
| the fluorescent materials on the instru- 
|ment markings, making them visible. 


Vital aircraft parts are inspected with 
aid of G-E fluorescent lighting. Expe- 
| rience in making this type of lamp 
helped development of RP-12. 


read his instruments. Also, it destroys 
the “ dark-adaptation” of his eyes, so 
that he can’t see objects in the dark- 
ness outside the plane. 


See how pupils expand when glare is 
eliminated. Illumination in this photo 
spermnetes that of a well-lighted, 
glare-free room. It would be fine for 


HOW G-E FLUORESCENT 


Unique New Aviation Lamp is Out- 
growth of G-E Research in Fluore 
escent Lamps for Industrial Use. 


| jane fighter pilots were having . 


trouble. Two things were wrong. 
Either could be fatal. The first was 
glare from the instrument panel, which 
made it hard to read dials quickly. 
The second difficulty arose from the 
first. The eyes of a night-fighter pilot 
must be adapted to the dark if he is to 


G-E's discovery of a new phosphor helped 
development of RP-12 just as other discov- 
eries improved fluorescent lamps for indus- 
try. This device tests phosphor brightness. 


see planes or other objects in 
the darkness surrounding him, 
But satisfactory “dark-adap- 
tation” could not be achieved 
while the pilot’s eyes were con- 
ditioned to the high bright- 
ness of a glaring instrument panel. 
HOW G-E RESEARCH SOLVED PROBLEM 
Here was a challenge made to order 
for General Electric research scientists. © 
The first solution was a miniature ver- 
sion of the large G-E MAZDA fluores- 
cent lamps used for industrial lighting. 
Instead of visible light, however, it 


These huge tanks remove moisture from 
argon gas used in G-E MAZDA fluorescent 
lamps. Result: quicker starting and improv 
efficiency. One of G-E quality controls. 


G-E MAZDA 





most visual tasks, but it is unsatisfac- 

| tory for cabin of night-fighter plane 
because pilot still couldn’t see objects 
in surrounding darkness. 


When eyes are “dark adapted” pupils 
are very large and complex adjust- 
ments have taken place in nerve cells 
of retina at back of eyes. “Black light” 


from G-E’s RP-12 lamp makes instru- 
ment dials fluoresce, helping preserve 
“dark-adaptation” of pilot’s eyes since 
unessential light is eliminate 


RESEARCH IMPROVED NIGHT FLYING 


' 


roduced ultra-violet energy (“black 
ight”), which activated special fluores- 
cent materials on the dials. It elimi- 
| nated glare, but required heavy, bulky 
auxiliary equipment. Space and weight 
are at a premium in a fighter plane. 
So G-E research scientists produced a 
radical new lamp—the RP-12. It emits 
“black light” to make instrument dials 
~ {@ fluoresce but needs no heavy auxiliary 
equipment. It eliminates glare. The 
ilot can control the brightness of the 
instrument dials as easily as you turn 
down the volume of your radio, thus 


These girls are inspecting G-E MAZDA fluo- 
fescent lamps during a “seasoning” process. 
Rigid tests govern ail lamps whether made 

t military use, war industry, or the home. 


BAM PS 


aiding dark-adaptation of his eyes. It 
takes up little space. It is efficient and 
strong. 
ONE OF MANY G-E LAMPS AT WAR 

The vast store of knowledge gained 
in developing the G-E MAZDA fluores- 
cent lamps that speed production in 
war industry was fundamental to de- 
velopment of the RP-12, as was G-E 
experience with certain types of sun 
lamps. And volume production of 
high-quality RP-12 lamps would not 
be possible without General Electric’s 
years of experience in lamp manufac- 


turing techniques and methods of test- 
ing to assure uniform quality. 

The RP-12 is only one of many General 
Electric lamps used by the armed 
forces of the United States. All of 
them are built to the same standards 
of quality that distinguish G-E MAZDA 
lamps for war industry and the home, 
Lamp efficiency and lamp quality de- 
pend on many factors. General Electric 
research is constantly at work on all of 
them —so that Army, Navy and War 
Industry may have the light they need 
sable it now! 





If you are running a war plant, big or 
small, why not find out whether good 
lighting can help you increase produc- 
tion, cut down rejects, and reduce acci- 
dents? Slight changes to eliminate glare, 
gloom, and shadows often make a big 
difference in production. 

Your nearest G-E lamp office will be 
glad to place a trained Wartime Light- 
ing Counselor at your service. Or call 





| Free Service to War Industry 


WAR PLANT EXECUTIVES PLEASE NOTE! 


your local electric service company or 
G-E MAZDA lamp supplier for advice. 
Or maybe your problem is to select the 
right lamps to use on planes, tanks, ships, 
guns, or other equipment you are mak- 
ing for the Army or Navy. Here, too, G-E 
lighting men can help you. 

Ask your G-E lamp supplier or local G-E 
lamp office— or write to the General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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only civilian craft of such size in the air 
and would release more repair parts for the 
_ CAP. 

As a matter of fact, though nothing was 
admitted officially, a complete overhaul of 
CAP control was already in the making. 
The plan was to take the CAP out of OCD 
hands and turn it over to the Army in toto. 
Thus CAP members will get Army pay and 
privileges, plus military priority on equip- 
ment and repair needs. The job of shifting 
the OCD’s functions to the Army was be- 
ing worked out by the Budget Bureau. 

There was opposition to the proposed 
switch—protests that noncommercial civil 
flying would vanish from the air for the 
duration, that capable CAP pilots would be 
fired by the Army if they did not measure 
up to rigid health standards. Opponents 
also warned that through Army preoccu- 
pation with the submarine patrol, other 
activities of the CAP’s 65,000 enrollees 
would die of neglect—such inland services 
as spotting forest fires, staging mock air 
raids in trial blackouts, spotting blackout 
offenders, shipping critical machine parts, 
and transporting military personnel. 


Lifesaving Tackle 


Routine Navy Department news last 
week included an announcement that a 
fishing kit—complete from bait to line and 
hooks, and even including instructions on 
how to catch fish and how to subsist on 
birds, turtles, and insects—would be in- 
stalled on every ocean-going vessel of more 
than 3,000 tons, with a smaller counterpart 
designed for packing with airplane life 
rafts. 

After the rescue of Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer (Newsweek, Nov. 30, 1942), and 
the more recent experience of Brig. Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, who was rescued Feb. 
1 following the forced landing of his Flying 
Fortress at sea in the Solomons area, it was 
natural to assume that these had impelled 
the Navy to prepare its kits. 

But actually behind the issuance of the 
kits was a story of research going on for 
almost a year. The Life Saving Board of 
the Navy and Coast Guard had studied 
the experience of torpedoed seamen, who 
told grim tales of fish jumping all around 
their boats and rafts, but who had had no 
gear to catch them. Only infrequently did 
life craft carry fishing equipment, and such 
equipment usually was inadequate. The 
board called in the ichthyologist ex-Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania as adviser. 
Pinchot recalled that Charles Nordhoff—of 
the Nordhoff and Hall writing team—had 
told him about Polynesian natives’ ability 
in an emergency to depend for liquids on a 
lymphatic substance wrung out of fish 
flesh. A group of Navy men tried it out: 
They took no water for ten days, drinking 
only the brothlike liquid. And at the end of 
that period they were pronounced in per- 
fect physical shape. 

Then Pinchot consulted Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore of the Smithsonian Institution, 
who suggested that Michael Lerner, sports- 
man, be called in to develop a fishing kit 
that would be foolproof in all waters. 
Lerner set up a board of experts with S. 


Lerner and Farrington helped develop the lifesaving fishing kit 


Kip Farrington Jr., big-game fisherman; 
Philip Wylie, writer, and Capt. Bill Hatch, 
grizzled dean of Miami fishing captains. 
The group worked for weeks in Lerner’s 
trophy-lined penthouse on Fifth Avenue in 
New York, until they perfected a stream- 
lined kit—which they tested in Florida 
waters and which thereupon won official 
approval. Initial orders for all armed serv- 
ices total more than 300,000 kits. 

The kit comes in two types. One, weigh- 
ing 1 pound 2 ounces, is for planes; the 
other, 3 pounds, in a coffee-tin container. 
In the larger kit are dehydrated pork rind 
for bait, different types of line totaling 
700 feet, an 8-inch harpoon head to be 
lashed to an oar for spearing turtles and 
gaffing larger fish, jigs and spare hooks of 
varying sizes, a knife, a collapsible net, a 
stone for sharpening knife and hooks, and 
a pair of heavy work gloves. All this gear 
is stowed in a twelve-pocketed apron. And, 
equally important, there is an angler’s com- 
plete guide—written so the veriest land- 
lubber can follow it and catch fish, and 
printed on Patapar to prevent water- 
logging. 


Surprises for the Axis 


As our Army and Navy make contact 
with the enemy, and hostile intelligence 
analyzes American equipment, the mili- 
tary can safely reveal secrets which have 
been held back for surprise value. Now, 
after more than a year of war, the blue 





Newsweek 


chips are beginning to fall on the table 
fast. 

For background, the Army twice recent- © 
ly has taken selected correspondents on 
tours to view secret equipment which will 
soon be in action (Newsweek, Jan. 11 
and Feb. 15). By last week the Navy felt 
that its blue chips were near enough to 
the Pacific to give the correspondents 
previews of some sea and air weapons 
which will be heard from before the war 
is much older. In the Boston and New 
York Navy Yards, the Bethlehem ship- 
yards in Massachusetts, United Aircraft 
in Hartford, Conn., and Grumman Aircraft 
in Bethpage, L.I., the Navy revealed de- 
velopments on which only general infor- 
mation can yet be written. 


Bic Suips: Bleak and spartan in com- 
fort, covered with a new type of fire-re- 
sistant paint, the new 25,000-ton aircraft 
carrier Lexington (more than 80 planes) 
and the 45,000-ton battleship Towa 
(launched only in August) rode at their 
fitting-out docks in Fore River and New 
York, sprouting anti-aircraft guns like 
thick patches of asparagus. The Navy has 
clipped months from ordinary commission- 
ing time, and the ships will be at sea 


“ ” 
. 


Lirtte Smirs: For convoy work, the — 
Navy is building huge numbers of escort 
vessels in half the time required for de- 
stroyers, which the service plans to move 
into the battle line. Though smaller and 











You HavE before you one of the great- 
est experiences a man can know. It is 
a joyful experience—and a sobering 
one. It brings a lifetime of satisfaction, 
affection, love . . . and a continuing 
responsibility. 


For who can measure the span of your 
dreams for that little life? The happy 
childhood, the eager adolescence, the 
fruitful college years . . . you want them 
all for your child, as every father does. 


Then isn’t it worth remembering— 
tight now, today—that ‘““The future 
belongs to those who prepare for it’’? 


There is a friend near by who is genu- 
inely interested in helping you plan for 
your future and your family’s future 
... wisely, conservatively, and soundly, 
He is your Prudential representative... ; 


What About Your Family's Future? 


Today, as ever since the year 1875, The 
Prudential’s business is with tomorrow 
—your tomorrow, and your family’s. 


Today some 8,000,000 American fami- 
lies enjoy the feeling of confidence, 
the sense of security that come from 
Prudential Life Insurance ownership. 
Your Prudential representative stands 
teady to help you discover, with them, 
the basic truth that ‘The future be- 
longs to those who prepare for it.” 


GIBRALTAR 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TO THOSE WHO 
PREPARE FOR IT 








careful selection of policyholders. 


insurance cost to policyholders. 





SAFETY . . . through diversified invest- 
ment of funds, adequate premium rates, 


Low COST... . savings through favorable 
mortality experience, earnings from in- 
vestments, economies in operation pro- 
vide funds for dividends which reduce 


_5 things you should know about Prudential protection 


STABILITY . . . since 1875. Through panics, depressions, wars, and epidem- 
ics, The Prudential has met its every obligation promptly and in full. 


WIDE CHOICE OF POLICIES . . . very small 
amounts to very large amounts... 
with various premium payment plans. 


FRIENDLY, EFFICIENT SERVICE . 
1200 Prudential offices, conveniently 
located in communities throughout the 
United States and Canada... by compe- 
tent, helpful Prudential representatives. 


. through 








UDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICA 


AS A SERVICE to the government 
and to you, Prudential represent- 
atives sell War Savings Stamps. 
For victory—buy some today! 
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slower than the destroyer, the DE—de- 
stroyer escort—packs plenty of depth 
charges and surface and anti-aircraft fire. 
For the Army, the Navy is mass-producing 
large sea-going tank carriers. Each of 
these can take aboard a surprisingly large 
number of tanks and crews, run ashore on 
the beaches of Europe, and disgorge a for- 
midable task force. 


Puanes: Just one day before the cor- 
respondents reached Hartford, the Navy 
revealed that the high-altitude, 2,000- 
horsepower Vought-Sikorsky Corsair had 
for the first time contacted the enemy. 
Near Buin in the Shortland Island area, 
the inverted gullwinged, 400-mile-an-hour- 
plus Corsair, together with Lockheed Light- 
ning fighters, escorted a group of Consoli- 
dated Liberator bombers which on Feb. 14 
scored three hits on a Japanese cargo ves- 
sel. The Corsair is the fastest Navy fighter 
in the world. At Hartford, it zoomed like 
a rocket. 

Likewise, the correspondents saw flight 
demonstrations of the stubby, slower 
Grumman Wildcat, which already is as- 
sured a high place in combat aviation his- 
tory (Wake Island and Guadalcanal) , and 
Grumman’s Avenger, called by the OWI 
aircraft report “the best carrier-based tor- 
pedo plane so far seen in action in the 
war.” British carriers are replacing their 
Swordfish torpedo planes with the Aveng- 
ers. 


DeveLopMENts: Good as German air- 
craft progress is admitted to be, United 
States aircraft laboratories are turning out 
what are regarded as far superior develop- 
ments and devices. United Aircraft, for ex- 
ample, has developed: a contrarotating 
propeller which utilizes more of the avail- 
able horsepower than foreign models; a 
propeller and wing de-icer which saves 
hundreds of pounds of weight on a bomber; 
a device which controls gas detonation in 
cylinders and allows engines to develop far 
more than rated horsepower, and, to go 
along with it, is developing an air-cooled 
engine whose horsepower will be greater 
than that of any other in the sky today. 
Grumman, meantime, has a surprise de- 
velopment of which no hint may be given. 


Tragic Flight 

One plane that was not scheduled to 
break into print last week did so—but un- 
der tragic circumstances. This was a big 
four-motored Boeing bomber that crashed 
and exploded atop a Seattle packing plant 
while making a test flight. _ 

Twenty-nine persons—eleven of them 
passengers on the bomber, seventeen em- 
ployes of the plant, and one a city fire- 
man—were dead or missing. Among them 
was Edmund T. Allen, often called the 
world’s greatest test pilot. Allen, director 
of flight and aerodynamics for Boeing, 
had tested some of the country’s most 
famous aircraft, including the Flying For- 
tress. Other passengers were flight spe- 
cialists and test engineers. The giant ship 
flew for 20 miles with a motor ablaze 
before plunging into the four-story plant 
a mile from its home field. 





* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Supreme Court 


When Wiley Blount Rutledge was sworn 
last week as Associate Justice, the Supreme 
Court chamber was cold, but the spot he 
stepped into was hot. Of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s eight appointees to the nine- 
man tribunal, none took the oath under 
such complex conditions. 

The role of the freshman is traditionally 
one of trailing along for a few years, teeth- 
ing on obscure tax opinions. But the bulky 
Westerner had no more than selected his 
new robe from the official tailor, chosen a 
heavy straight-backed chair and been 
ushered by the marshal to his seat at the 
court’s left end than his associates revealed 
that three cases were being reopened, pre- 
sumably because of a 4-to-4 deadlock which 
he alone could break. 

Washington lawyers expected Rutledge, 
a liberal former law-school dean, to side 
with the Black-Douglas-Murphy bloc 
which in some cases would form a four- 
man minority and in others would become 
a new majority by picking up at least one 
more vote. Thus the three reopened dis- 
putes will be watched sharply for confir- 
mation. 

Center of the scramble is last June’s 5- 


to-4 decision upholding a municipal re- 


straint on pamphlet distribution by Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses. Because the departure 
of Justice Byrnes to become director of 
Economic Stabilization subtracted one of 
the majority votes, leaving a tie, the court 
vacated its previous decision and accepted 
appeals of two similar cases. Rutledge’s 











Acme 
Wrens and Gobs: Two off- 
cers of the British Women’s Royal 
Naval Service, escorted by American 
bluejackets, skate on the Lincoln Me- 
morial’s seldom frozen reflecting pool 
in Washington. 





vote can reinstate or reverse the former 
position. Those who have followed his 
career have little doubt of the outcome, as 
his opinions in and out of the courtrooms 
have made plain his devotion to free speech 
for the sect. 

A second case which Rutledge may pivot 
is that of William Schneiderman, whose 
naturalization was canceled by a Federal 
court on the ground that he had concealed 
membership in the Communist party. Re- 
argument of the dispute will bring Rut- 
ledge face to face with Schneiderman’s il- 
lustrious lawyer, Wendell Willkie. 

The third case, involving the New 
Jersey Power & Light Co., will test juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission 
over a utility which claims to operate en- 
tirely within one .state but which sells 
current to a company transmitting it 
across the state line. 

On the mundane side of court life, the 
nine Justices, like everyone else, are tilt- 
ing with rationing. Chief Justice Stone, 
whose main office is still in his home, draws 
up close to a wood fire to offset the rigors 
of fuel-oil rationing. Justices Douglas, 
Jackson, Black, and Rutledge—all sub- 
urbanites—are pinched by the gasoline 
shortage. After trying buses, streetcars, 
and the train, Douglas drives his car most 
of the time. Although he has a B card, 
Rutledge walks uphill a mile to his bus 
stop several days a week to conserve gas. 
Jackson works at home as much as pos- 
sible, driving in only two or three times 
during recess weeks but every day when 
the court is in session. Black pools 
cars with his Alexandria, Va., neigh- 
bor, Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress. 

Justice Frankfurter, who has _ never 
driven, rides the trolley unless a friend 
stops by to pick him up at his Georgetown 
home. Justice Reed walks from a down- 
town hotel when weather permits, as does 
Justice Murphy, and Justice Roberts re- 
lies on streetcars or motorist friends, using 
his car rarely. 


Capital Bits 


Charles W. Taussig of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission offered to de- 
sign a house flag for the Agriculture De- 
partment’s fleet of small supply boats in 
the Caribbean—a green ensign displaying a 
pig on roller skates, symbolizing food in 
transit . . . Among the solemn posters at 
the OWI is this slightly veiled instruction 
—“Kwitchyrdambellyaken—This Is War!” 
. .. So cramped for space is the OWI that 
a new recruit was settled at Elmer Davis's 
desk while the chief spent a week relaxing 
in Florida . . . Controller Violet Falkner 
of the British Auxiliary Territorial Service 
told a Washington press conference that 
English farmers, who at first opposed 
chorus-girl farmerettes, are now clamoring 
for more. Their industry charms the farm- 
ers, she maintains. 








DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


-a pattern of modern enterprise 


By way of self-introduction, we are seven com- 
panies, independently operated. 

In kinds of products we are vastly different. 
Our normal markets are diverse. Our plants span 
the continent. But in ownership we are one— 
The Dresser Industries, an affiliation of inde- 
pendent enterprises. : 

Now, as individual members of the same 
family, we work like a team—and it’s easy to 
see why. We serve one cause—not several. We 
have one customer—the war. We have one ob- 
jective—the Victory. We have one hope—the 
peaceful future. 

Like many industries, we were in the war be- 
fore the nation was at war. Our war assignments 
are heavy, vital and increasing. Several of us 
have made drastic conversions. All of us are on 


a 100% war footing. We have expanded—three- 
fold—fivefold—and more. The point is simply 
this—whatever has been required of us to fulfill 
these heavy responsibilities—whether working 
capital, equipment, plant extensions, personnel 
—all have been made available quickly and 
wholeheartedly by the resources of our com- 
mon ownership. 

We are free enterprises in our independent 
operations. We are doubly free in the added 
strength of our affiliation in Dresser Industries. 

Even after the heavy demands of war, this pool 
of resources still has additional potentials of 
service. We shall willingly make these available 
to those who may need them to further their own 
war effort or, later, to serve the needs of a 
peaceful world. 
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Britain Faces Indian Crisis 


in Gandhi’s Death Challenge 


Viceroy Stands Adamant 
as Leader Stakes Martyrdom 
on Drive Against Crown 


There was black sorrow in India last 
week. Along the thousand dusty miles 
from New Delhi to Poona, crowds of Hin- 
dus waited in stunned silence for a mes- 
sage from Bapuji (Little Father). They 
waited in vain. For in his luxurious prison, 
the Aga Khan’s princely palace at Poona, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was be- 
yond speech. 

The Mahatma lay on an Indian rope 
bed, his body so shrunken that attendants 
described it as “a little ball of bones and 
muscle.” For days, chills had shaken that 
narrow frame. Nausea gagged him, so 
that even sips of water and lemon juice 
—his sole diet during his 21-day fast— 
were sometimes refused. Later, Gandhi 
lay quietly, communicating by signs with 
his wife, Kasturbai, and the Indian 
woman poet, Sarojini Naidu. “People 
around him know what he wants, even 
if he moves a finger,” one of his watch- 
ers said. 

In this last fast, the wispy little Hindu 
leader had wanted but one thing, to break 
the will of the British rulers of India. He 
knew that in his claw-like hands was a 
superlatively persuasive argument, one 
that had served him well for almost three 
decades—the threat of his death from self- 
imposed starvation. A mystic, with little 
use for the slow process of reasoning, 
Gandhi even as he neared his end clung 
stubbornly to that weapon. 

The Viceroy, the Marquess of Linlith- 
gow, a man rich in the unbending moral 
heritage of the Scots, was equally uncom- 
promising. To him as to most of the Brit- 
ish, the Mahatma’s fast was an unscrupu- 
lous ruse involving political pressure. It 
was therefore his duty to ignore Gandhi’s 
plea, even though it meant giving the 
little rebel a martyr’s crown and risking 
the effect of his death on millions of sor- 
rowing Indians. 

When Gandhi was arrested last August, 
his faithful friend Ghanshyamdas Birla, 
wealthy Calcutta industrialist, implored 
the 85-pound prisoner to avoid a fast 
while in jail. Giving his toothless grin, 
Gandhi promised only that he “would not 
precipitate any such step.” In October 
1940, he admitted that he had a premoni- 
tion that he would undertake one more 
fast during his lifetime. To friends who 
protested, Gandhi said: “All my fasts 
have come to me on the spur of the mo- 
ment, gifts from God as I have called 


them, Their results have been invariably 


Of the nine such ordeals in the 27 years 
of his bitter fight against British rule and 
for Indian unity, four stood out as the 
most dramatic. There was the “Great 
Fast” (Sept. 16—Oct. 6, 1924), the first 
21-day hunger strike undertaken by 
Gandhi to stop bloody riots between the 
Hindus and the Moslems. It worked. Prac- 
tical steps were taken to bring about 
reconciliation between the two groups. 

The second, called the “Epic Fast” 
(Sept. 20-26, 1982), was staged by the 
Mahatma as a protest against Prime Min- 
ister Ramsay MacDonald’s effort to seg- 
regate the “Untouchables.” When the 
British Government agreed to drop the 
MacDonald plan, Gandhi broke his fast. 
In his “Self-Purification Fast” of 21 days 
(May 8-29, 1933) the Hindu leader again 
fasted to aid the “Untouchables.” And in 
the “Historic Fast,” an “unto the death” 
threat (March 3-7, 1939), a strike to in- 
duce the Thakore Saheb, ruler of the state 
of Rajkot, to carry out certain reforms, 
Gandhi triumphed because the Viceroy in- 
tervened. 


Newsweek 
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The last fast, begun Feb. 9 in protest 
over the refusal of Linlithgow to give him 
unconditional release, presented a more 
difficult and complicated problem than 
ever before. Gandhi was 73 and a victim 
of uremia, high blood pressure, and a 
weak heart. From the start, doctors in 
attendance warned that it would be a 
miracle if the frail little man survived. 
But Gandhi maintained his own serene 
attitude. “If it is God’s will, I shall live 
through it. If not, I die.” 

These fasts illustrated the odd combi- 
nation of Eastern fanaticism and West- 
ern shrewdness that has marked Gandhi's 
behavior throughout his long and turbu- 
lent career. Born a member of the 
Vaishya, the substantial merchant caste, 
the future Mahatma was a shy and sen- 
sitive child but no brilliant student. At 
an early age, he professed a burning in- 
terest in truth. At 13, while attending 
school, he married his present wife, who 
bore him four children. Six years later, 
Gandhi sailed for England to study law 
at University College, and was called to 
the bar by the Inner Temple. From then 
on, he threw himself into a struggle for 
reform. He went to South Africa on a law 
case and remained 22 years, fighting for 
the rights of the Indian settlers in that 
country. 

After reading Tolstoy, the young Hindu 
embraced the theory of non-violent re- 
sistance to wrong. In 1915, he returned to 
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Gandhi and Linlithgow: There was no meeting of the minds 





"The worlds 
toughest teacher !“‘ 


War is grim, cruel, tragic. A tremendous 
price is being paid for the mistakes of the 
past—and for the blessings of the future! 


But this we know—through War’s toil, 
sweat, blood and tears will come new 
knowledge and understanding to make 
more glorious the peace that is to follow. 


Under the lash of Mars, necessity has 
inspired science and industry to new 
heights of achievement. Today’s out- 
standing developments in plastics, 
world-encircling air transportation, tele- 
vision, synthetic rubber and metal alloys 
give but a hint of the golden age of 
progress just beyond the horizon now 
hidden by the black clouds of war. 


After Victory is won every product we 


use and enjoy — from stockings and 
kitchen utensils to motor cars and © 
household appliances — will be better 
and more efficient. The experience 
gained in making planes, tanks, ships 
and guns with high-speed, precision 
machine tools will bring new and bet- 


ter standards of living to o 
America and to all the world \\ at % 
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| TO TRACE’ THE ORIGIN OF AMERICAN HOSPITALITY ONE NATURALLY TURNS TO 
EARLY PHILADELPHIA, CAPITAL OF GOOD LIVING, WHERE FINE FOOD AND FINE 


DRINK ARE TRADITIONAL. THIS MAGNIFICENT WHISKY CARRIES ON THE HERITAGE 


OF HOSPITALITY HANDED DOWN BY THE CITY FOR WHICH IT IS NAMED. BASED ON 


CHOICEST RESERVE STOCKS, PHILADELPHIA IS A SPECIAL OCCASION WHISKY YOU WILL 


PROUDLY SERVE, YET, ONE YOU CAN AFFORD TO ENJOY, REGULARLY AND OFTEN. 
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HERITAGE OF HOSPITALITY 


FAMOUS SINCE 1894 
86.8 PROOF * 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL S? IRITS. 
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Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


Lonpon: A_ semi-legendary character 
called a Piccadilly Commando may even- 
tually push the RAF’s gremlins off the 
map. The Piccadilly Commando is an 
American soldier who is always in the fore- 
front of the nightly quest for beer and 
beauty in Piccadilly Circus. His uniform 
is not merely pressed; its creases are honed 
like razors. His face has a peculiar lumi- 
nous glow, and his G.I. shoes gleam in the 
moonlight like 10-cent-store diamonds. His 
hair is slicked back with one pint of oil 
from the differential of a jeep which has 
been run not fewer than 14,486 nor more 
than 16,743 miles. 

The Piccadilly Commando operates best 
when the moon beams down, but even 
total blackouts do not affect him much. 
He is equipped with the most complicated 
radio direction-finding apparatus in this 
war. Not only can he detect the presence 
of a girl at a distance of 100 feet, but he 
can tell in the dark whether she is pretty 
or not. When these complicated instru- 
ments tell him she is all right he gives his 
characteristic signal—a high-pitched whis- 
tle on a level note followed immediately 
by another whistle which sinks in pitch 
like the noise of a falling aerial bomb. 

At considerable personal risk your cor- 
respondent interviewed one Piccadilly 
Commando at the height of battle. Natu- 
rally the- interview was punctuated by 
whistles. He assured me those fellows in 
the underground station (whistle) with 
MP armbands were not military police at 
all (whistle) but merely Members of Par- 
liament out for a good time. At the risk 


of prying for secret military information 
I finally broached the subject of his mar- 
velous radio-location equipment. He was 
cagey about it and only gave me the 
vaguest of descriptions. “You may call it 
radar,” he said, “but I call it love.” 


Caucutta: The immediate effect of re- 
cent Jap air raids on Calcutta, the second 
largest city in the British Empire, was the 
exodus of thousands of poor, lower-class 
laborers and menials. Shops and _ hotels 
were forced to close; it became difficult to 
find food for the large part of the popula- 
tion who remained in the city; and refuse 
piled up in the streets threatening epi- 
demic. To cope with the flood of poor 
évacués leaving the city, provincial gov- 
ernments bordering on Bengal set up 
camps to feed those too poor to purchase 
food and took steps to prevent the out- 
break of epidemics similar to the cholera 
epidemic that killed thousands evacuating 
Rangoon after the Japanese bombings 
there last year. 

Like the population of most cities built 
in the Far East on trade with the West 
during the last 100 years, the swarming 
millions who make Calcutta run have no 
sentimental roots in the city but still claim 
provincial villages and towns as their own. 
Last year, when Rangoon fell, Calcuttans 
fled from the city in numbers as large as 
those who evacuated under the impetus of 
actual bombing attacks. At that time the 
strain of living on their savings—the prov- 
inces offering them little employment— 
forced the évacués to return to Calcutta. 
Today the fuel and food shortage in the 


provinces and the soaring prices accom- 
panying it is making it even more difficult 
for the évacués to live for any length of 
time on their meager savings. The provin- 
cial governments are furnishing some aid, 
but many have already dribbled back into 
the city under the spur of hunger. 


Gvuayaquit: Sidewalk café habitués of 
Guayaquil now get their latest news at a 
very reduced price through a perambulat- 
ing newsboy. The afternoon newspaper La 
Prensa daily dispatches a newsboy to the 
busiest intersection of the city with a large 
blackboard containing the latest news. The 
boy, carefully holding the blackboard face 
up and balanced on his head, saunters 
leisurely through the streets accosting like- 
ly looking prospects with an offer to per- 
mit them to read the bulletin board in re- 
turn for payment of 5 centavos (less than 
1 cent). The client comfortably seated at 
his favorite café table can thus inform 
himself of the latest news without exert- 
ing energy and simultaneously save 25 
centavos, the difference between the cost 
of reading the bulletin board and the price 
of a complete copy of the newspaper. 

Guayaquilefios anxious to economize but 
yet desirous of keeping up with their read- 
ing enjoy another low-priced al fresco 
service. Several magazine kiosks permit 
their patrons to read bedraggled copies of 
Argentine, Cuban, and American maga- 
zines at a cost of 10 centavos. By paying 
the 10 centavos (about 1.2 of a cent), the 
anxious reader may seat himself upon a 
rickety chair or an old bex and read the 
magazines to his heart’s content. 





India, gave away his property, and ex- 
changed his English clothes for a cotton 
loin cloth to insure closer harmony with 
the starving, half-naked millions. A vege- 
tarian, Gandhi sought to wipe out religious 
differences between the Hindus and Mos- 
lems which often takes the form of food 
taboos. 

But wherever he went, Gandhi’s first 
plea was for political and economic free- 
dom from Britain. Eventually, he came to 
be called Mahatma or “Great Soul,” a 
name which he is said to have liked, al- 
though outwardly he scoffed at it. His jail 
terms were numerous, and to his mystic 
soul, probably satisfying. “I always get 
the best bargains from behind prison 
bars,” Gandhi once said. His appeals had 
the terrible strength of a meek man, and 
he knew it. 


Ja-Man 


The German “Ja” has one advantage 
over the English “Yes.” It can be given a 
long-drawn-out and obsequious sound that 
the crisper English lacks. Last week, in the 
Berlin Sportpalast, Propaganda Minister 
Paul Joseph Goebbels drew from a picked 
audience some of the longest “Jaaaaaas” 
ever heard in that sacred hall of heiling. 

After two hours of intense verbal bom- 
bardment, Goebbels fired at his well-drilled 


audience ten rhetorical questions: “Do 
you, as the Fiihrer does, believe in final 
and total victory? Are you determined to 
follow the Fiihrer through thick and thin 

.. ? Are you prepared to work, if neces- 
sary, fourteen and sixteen hours daily. . . ? 
Do you want total war .. . ? Do you have 
absolute confidence in the Fihrer .. . ? Do 
you approve drastic measures against 
shirkers and profiteers . . . ? Do you want 





Fitzpatrick in The St, Louis Post-Dispatch 


Back to an Old Roost 


to share the heavy burden, high and low, 
rich and poor?” At each turn, the “Jas” 
lengthened. 

All this goebbelese had a purpose. The 
Propaganda Minister wanted to drive home 
in the most emphatic way possible the 
current theme of German propaganda: 
that the Reich is actually fighting for its 
very life against the menace of Russia. 
Goebbels described Soviet “mechanized ro- 
bot divisions” that have “broken loose 
with a power that baffles the imagination.” 

It didn’t, however, baffle Goebbels’s im- 
agination. He envisaged the Russians roll- 
ing across Europe and proclaimed that 
Britain and the United States were mis- 
taken if they thought that “such a devel- 
opment would come to a halt at the Chan- 
nel.” This was the old scare technique by 
which Germany is pictured as the only 
barrier against Bolshevism. But it could 
also be interpreted as a disguised peace 
feeler. As such it had no chance of suc- 
cess. The important thing was the Ger- 
mans felt it necessary to make it. 


Better Bulgars 


When Hitler ravaged Western Europe, 
the rustic Bulgarians remained unmoved. 
When he seized Yugoslavia and Greece, 
they approved. But when he turned against 
Russia, they were aroused. Their reaction 




























































THAT WAS 


¥* Long before Pearl Harbor, Tyson was producing large quan- 
tities of ““All-Rolls” Bearings for vital Army and Navy uses. 
Because of the extra load-carrying rollers, Tyson Bearings 
have more capacity ... longer life . . . greater rigidity. 
These advantages, demanded on fighting fronts, are important 
on production fronts, too. Vital transportation and industry have 
: long used Tyson Heavy-Duty Bearings ... and 
are depending on Tyson more than ever today. 





TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, Massillon, Ohio...proudly flies the Army-Navy ‘'E”’ 
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HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS AND PRECISION PARTS 


No job too tough for Tyson. The 
skill and technique required in the 
manufacture of tapered roller bear- 
ings has fitted perfectly the demands 
of aircraft makers. So, today, a 
large part of Tyson facilities are de- 
voted to producing precision parts 
for America’s warplane engines. 
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was simple and reflected Bulgaria’s lone 
friendship with Russia. The peasants said: 
“We hate the Germans now .. . They have 
attacked Grandfather Ivan.” Throughout 
the following months, the sympathies of 
Bulgaria’s peasants remained with Russia. 
The government declared war on the 
United States—but not on the Soviet. 

The recent Russian successes have set 
the peasants to whispering that Old Man 
Ivan is coming back. At each of his strides 
westward, opposition to King Boris’s re- 
gime has grown bolder. On Feb. 13, the 
first prominent Nazi connected with the 
government paid the price of collabora- 
tion. Returning from a German cinema 
performance, Gen. Christo Loukoff, for- 
mer Minister of Defense, was killed on the 
steps of his home in Sofia by five bullets 
from the pistol of an unknown assailant. 
The general, who in 1938 founded the pro- 
Nazi Bulgarian Legion, was an ardent ad- 
vocate of Bulgarian participation in the 
war against Russia. 

Unable to track down the assailant, the 
police arrested 150 “suspects.” King Boris 
himself attended the funeral and three 
Nazi marshals sent wreaths. The same day, 
another high-placed pro-Nazi, the chief of 
the Sofia Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, was shot and killed under identical 
circumstances, 


Charges and Chetniks 


In a note to Premier Slobodan Yovan- 
ovitch of the Yugoslav Government-in- 
Exile in London, Soviet Ambassador Alex- 
ander E. Bogomoloff last week bluntly 
accused the Chetnik leader, Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovitch, of collaborating with the 
Axis. Although similar charges had been 
leveled against Mikhailovitch earlier, the 
Russian note was an unprecedented move. 
It meant that one Allied government had 
formally charged a member of another 
Allied government (Mikhailovitch has 
been War Minister since Jan. 12, 1942) 
with treason. 


Significancemmom 


Between Mikhailovitch and the provi- 
sional government which the Communist- 
backed Partisans last November set up 


’ at Bihac in Bosnia, the differences are 


sharp and many. The Partisans’ leader, 
Ivan Ribar, is a Croat. Mikhailovitch is a 
Serb. One favors a federated state with 
full national autonomy for the Croats and 
Slovenes as well as the Serbs. The other 
prefers a centralized Yugoslavia as before 
the invasion. The Partisans, while by no 
means all Communists, believe in drastic 
social reforms and are friendly to the 
Soviet regime. Mikhailovitch is a con- 
servative and strongly opposed to Com- 
munism. 

.The Soviets demanded Mikhailovitch’s 
dismissal as War Min.ster. The Yugoslav 
Government in London was not prepared 
to drop the man who first had raised the 
standard of revolt against the invaders. 
But some members of Yovanovitch’s Cab- 
inet favored a change of policy. They held 
that sterner directions should be sent to 
Mikhailovitch and that: the political issue 
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should be left in abeyance until after the 
war. 

The chief advocate of such a concilia- 
tory course was Dr. Milan Grol, Minister 
of Public Works, leader of the Democratic 
party and a tested progressive. It seemed 
likely that he would take over the Foreign 
Ministry, which now is held by Premier 
Yovanovitch. But while the Allies squab- 
bled, the Germans took action. They 
bombed the Partisan government out of 
its provisional capital of Bihac and forced 
it to retreat into the mountain passes of 
Northern Rosnia. 


Beveridge Test 


Sir William Beveridge came to see his 
brain child face its first test on the floor of 
the House of Commons last week. The 
author of the famous cradle-to-grave plan 
for social security cocked his prow-like 
nose and listened to three days of heavy 
debate. The government, in effect, accepted 
the principal features of the Beveridge 
plan, but refused to put it into operation 


during the. war. Labor members immedi- - 


ately saw some dark design in this post- 
ponement and tried to pin the government 
down on more specific grounds. At the end 
of the debate, they called for a showdown. 
The result was a 335-119 victory for the 
government—and the largest vote evercast 
against the Churchill regime. 


Churchill’s Commando 


Emanuel Shinwell, a Labor member of 
Parliament, whose most. notable quality 
is persistence, arose in the House of Com- 
mons on Feb. 17, to ask if “those con- 
cerned in the higher direction of the war” 
traveled about in “luxury air liners.” Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, had the answer at the tip of his 
lawyer’s tongue: “It depends on what is 
meant by luxury. Some people would re- 
gard washing as a luxury. Others would 
not.” 

Shinwell’s questions, of course, were di- 
rected at Prime Minister Churchill’s use 
of a special Consolidated Liberator bomber 
for his trips to such places as Russia and 
Africa. Actually, the Prime Minister’s 
plane is anything but luxurious. When he 
flew to Moscow it was fitted with seats 
but entirely lacked insulation with the re- 
sult that nobody could be heard above the 
roar of the engines and Churchill and 
his staff had to communicate by pass- 
ing notes. 

During the last trip to Africa, the Com- 
mando—as the Prime Minister has named 
the plane—was not much improved. There 
was no bath or even a washbasin in it and 
anyone washing his hands had to use the 
drinking water. The other toilet facilities 
were the same as those on any operational 
bomber. A bed was slung over the bomb 
bay, but it proved to be almost too drafty 
and cold for sleeping. Possibly as a result 
of trying to sleep in this arrangement the 

rime Minister was last week laid up in 10 
Downing Street with a cold—officially 
Hagnosed as an acute catarrhal inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. ~ 












































What the Little Jap General Forgot 


THE Burma campaign had been craft- 
ily planned, perfectly executed. Aided 
by a treacherous fifth column and 
heavy superiority in the air, the tough 
Japanese army had cut off Rangoon— 
the defenders’ one exit by sea. All that 
remained was to wipe out the haggard 
British and Indian troops. There was 
no way of escape—no road but a twist- 
ing jungle path across the Himalayan 
foothills to Assam. 


The little Jap general must have 
licked his lips over the anticipated 
slaughter. But he had overlooked one 
fact. The British-Indian command had 
“Caterpillar” Diesels. 

In a matter of weeks those sturdy 
machines, equipped with bulldozers 
and scrapers, built 40 miles of road 
through some of the roughest country 
in the world. It was finished just five 
days before it had to be used. And 
over it more than 170,000 soldiers 


moved to safety! In the words of a 

British general: “Without that road 
. . we would not have brought the 

army out of Burma-successfully.”’ 

When this war is won there will be 
hundreds of such instances on the rec- 
ord. “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets are 
moving direct to every Allied fighting 
front—building roads and airfields, 
hauling big guns, digging tank traps, 
generating current for lights and tele- 
phones and supplying main or stand- 
by power for naval vessels and cargo 
craft, among other uses. 

At home, thousands of older 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are sturdily car- 
rying on in essential wartime jobs. 
And “Caterpillar” dealers everywhere 
are devoting their night and day ser- 
vice facilities and their practical know- 
how to the task of keeping “‘Caterpillar” 
Diesel equipment in fighting trim. 
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Nelson’s Dismissal of Eberstadt 


Emphasizes Production Control 


Wilson Given No. 2 Post 
and Services Suffer Setback 
in Reshuffle of WPB Setup 


" When Donald M. Nelson, War Produc- 
tion Board chairman, called in Ferdinand 
Eberstadt last week and showed his No. 2 


_ aide a press release announcing that he 


had been fired, it was, to say the least, a 
shock to the chunky, dynamic lawyer-fin- 
ancier and ex-artillery captain. But it 
was not entirely a surprise. Though he had 
successfully cut through the hopelessly 
snarled priorities system, Eberstadt had 
known he was right in the middle of a he- 
man fight ever since he took his job as 
WPB vice chairman last September. 

On top of this, Eberstadt had run afoul 
of Presidential ire. Late last fall, the 





Press Association 


Nelson when he took the job that his 
resignation was available any time) was 


_ the fact that he had the armed services’ 


brand on him. And the services were 
feuding with the WPB over means and 
methods of war-production control. But 
Eberstadt made no bones about it. Com- 
ing to his new post after heading the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, he served 
notice of his sympathies at his first con- 
ference. Sitting down, he is said to have 
growled in uncompromising tones: “What 
are we here for if not to favor the services? 
This is a War Production Board.” 


Significance 


With that pro-military declaration, the 
clash with civilian-minded Nelson became 
inevitable. What made the clash more in- 
tense was the fact that there was no ques- 
tion of motive concerned: it was a mat- 





Wilson and Eberstadt: Two strong men where only one would fit 


President, at the request of the State De- 
partment, asked him to fire Tom R. Arm- 
strong whom Eberstadt had named chief 
of the WPB foreign requirements com- 
mittee. Armstrong, it was said, was per- 
sona non grata to Latin Americans. Eber- 
stadt declined. The President insisted. So 
Eberstadt said he and Armstrong would 
leave in December, and the President said 
OK. Later Nelson intervened, and Arm- 
strong was transferred to the post of spe- 
cial assistant to Eberstadt. 

The main reason, however, for Eber- 
stadt’s apprehensions (and he had tald 


ter of strong men seeking to do the best 
job each knew how, each convinced that 
his approach to the problem was basically 
right. 

Back of it all, of course, was the long- 
standing contention of the armed services 
that the WPB should confine its attention 
primarily to the allocation of raw mate- 
rials, letting the agencies which are to use 
the weapons have full control of their pro- 
duction. Furthermore, up until Eberstadt 
came on the scene, the services claimed the 
WPB had not succeeded in devising an ef- 


fective means for raw-materials control. 
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Nelson and Wilson, however, advocated 
WPB supervision or scheduling all along 
the production line right up to the time 
the weapons are delivered to the service. 
The WPB determination to take hold was 
strengthened by the priorities mess which 
hurt production last year. At that time 
much of Nelson’s authority was delegated 
to the services. Lack of balance had char- 
acterized the war effort, as exemplified in 
tanks without transmissions and _ boats 
without motors. Though the services 
claimed this was the result of failure by 
the WPB to come through with the mate- 
rials, Nelson had different ideas and be- 
gan to take back the previously delegated 
powers. 

Such was the situation when President 
Roosevelt last September persuaded .Wil- 
son to come down to Washington as an- 
other WPB vice chairman. Wilson, a bear- 
like jovial “sales” type whose personality 
is the antithesis of Eberstadt’s sharp but 
methodical directness, seemed at first to be 
on the outside looking in. Eberstadt’s au- 
thority rose as his Controlled Materials 
Plan for allocating raw goods shaped up, 
backed by the services. 

But Wilson got his foot in the door 
when he straightened out the aircraft sit- 
uation by a closer scheduling of parts pro- 
duction— which the Army didn’t like 
because it took production out of its own 
hands. From then on, Wilson’s star as- 
cended, and Feb. 4 things started to hap- 
pen. Nelson transferred to him seven of 
Eberstadt’s divisions within the WPB. 
Reports of his resignation were widespread, 
but Eberstadt sat tight. 


Fight: Under the new dual general- 
ship by the vice chairmen, the old WPB- 
services fight shaped up on two re-formed 
lines: Eberstadt held forth in his CMP, a 
method which is largely statistical and as- 
sumes that once the proper amounts of 
materials are allocated, the production will 
be forthcoming. Wilson went in for an im- 
portant additional step. He said the WPB 
must go into plants, work out definite pro- 
duction schedules, then tell each plant 
where every bit of the product is to go and 
when. This, of course, is a much tougher 
job, and it invades the sacred province of 
the services in production scheduling. 

Under the Wilson method proponents 
believe it is less possible to overallocate, as 
could still be done under the Eberstadt 
statistical method. By his close control 
over the flow of materials, Wilson believes 
he can get more out of our available raw 
materials supplies by making parts come 
out even, by breaking up materials 
dammed up in unbalanced parts, and by 
making hoarding unnecessary. His men 
compare their job with the operation of 8 
passenger train. Under the priorities sys- 
tem and to sonie exient the CMP statis- 
tical method of allocations, the train 1s 
scheduled to leave at a certain time and 
arrive at a certain time, but the passengers 








“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


TRANSFUSION NEEDED 


THE ACCIDENT VICTIM troubled with financial 


complications is in need of a transfusion. He 


must have money. And quick! 

Otherwise, he wonders how on earth he can 
pay the doctor, the hospital, the nurses . . . how 
long his firm will continue sending his pay check. 

And he knows that long’ after he’s recovered 
from the accident, his bank account may be in 
precarious condition. 

This state of affairs can be avoided ...with a 


Maryland accident policy. A policy that gives 
your cash balance an immediate transfusion when 
an accident strikes . . . and assures a fontinued 
income. And The Maryland has pet anew 
policy under which you can obtain exactly the 
financial protection which you will need. 

Accidents can happen to amyone...man or 
woman... yes, to you. Consult your agent or 
broker for full information. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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BUSINESS 


Models Wanted: The newest wartime shortage— 
beautiful girls—was revealed when the Walter Thornton 
Agency in New York found it necessary to advertise for 
models. Among 16,000 job-seekers interviewed since last 








fall Thornton has found only twelve girls who “clicked.” 
Left, Mrs: Thornton (extreme right) interviews a repre- 
sentative group of aspirants. Right, Thornton applies lip- 
stick to Lois Taylor, one of his discoveries. 
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must crowd in and grab seats as best they 
can. Under the scheduling, each seat would 
be reserved, and when one becomes vacant 
at a point midway between the terminals, 
it would be sold again. 


By-Products: There are other im- 
portant aspects of this scheduling 
procedure— when carried to its logical 
conclusion, Each industry eventually would 
be operated somewhat like a single plant 
to get the utmost of efficiency. Trade se- 
crets might be pooled; orders juggled. Ma- 
chinery (as authorized in a Feb. 10 WPB 
order) would be moved from one plant to 
another. This is what is called “rationali- 
zation” of industry. Wilson likes the idea 
but not the word: It’s a vague term, and 
he thinks industry is scared of it. 

Then there’s that long awaited help for 
small business. A WPB report last week 
showed 70 per cent of all contracts with 
100 companies. Wilson investigated and 
found that leaders in various industries in 
many cases had huge backlogs of orders 
simply because their names were well 
known. Under Wilson’s plan, these can be 
expected to be broken up and forced out 
to other companies. This of course is a 
slap at the services procurement methods 
and can be counted on to create further 
resistance. 

However, the clamor of small business 
for a bigger share in war contracts has be- 
come so loud that many observers believe 
Washington will be forced to pay more at- 
tention to this problem. Small manufac- 
turers throughout the nation have been 
pressing for a solution that will throw 


more orders their way—and the WPB’s 





new plan, if it works, may provide the 
answer. 

Where the Nelson-Wilson combination 
is heading for big trouble is in the forth- 
coming drive to schedule the manufacture 
of all munitions end products. About all 
that Wilson has done on end products up 
to now is in the aircraft field. And in 
broadening the policy, the real test of 
strength will come. 

Of course another area of conflict will 
be over the CMP. The services already 
have accepted Eberstadt’s dismissal as a 
casualty, and they are not inclined to fight 
for his reinstatement. But they will fight 
for his ideas and especially for the CMP 
which they feel is a good plan. The ques- 
tion is: Can it be retained under the sys- 
tem Wilson is working out? 


Outlook: It’s a more-than-good guess 
to expect that CMP will undergo drastic 
changes. That is, of course, if the Nelson- 
Wilson combination sticks. While earlier 
reports had Nelson considering a vacation 
and high-placed pressure was reported for 
his dismissal, several congressmen and la- 
bor sources backed him. The President 
said nothing, but a Presidential secretary 
at the week end declared that reports that 
President Roosevelt’s chief advisers had 
urged him to remove Nelson were “abso- 
lutely untrue.” 

Nelson, at a Saturday talk before. the 
Baltimoré round table of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, gave 
little hint of his plans besides declaring 
there was a great need for unity in this 
country and minimizing the importance of 
the Eberstadt episode. Earlier in the week 





a Nelson spokesman said the WPB boss 
had no intention of resigning “unless 
someone better fitted to fill the position 
comes along.” Meanwhile, however, rumors 
persisted that_the services were set for a 
showdown fight and were seeking to have | 
the 72-year-old Bernard Baruch, chief of © 
the War Industries Board in the last war, 
named Nelson’s successor, or at least as an | 
umpire to rule on coming disputes which * 
they feel can’t be avoided. | : 
As the new week started, Eberstadt’s | 
application for active duty in the field | 
artillery was with the Army, and Wilson, ~ 
as the operations man of WPB, was busily 
whipping plans into such shape, he hoped, | 
that the services would have to admit 4 
themselves “sold” on his system. But best | 
bets were that more trouble is coming, 
and a lot of fingers were crossed. j 


Ship Jockeying | 

The brewing competition between 
America and Great Britain for postwar 
leadership in developing and operating ” 
new world airlines (see page 26) has its 
counterpart in the more prosaic but high- 
ly important shipping lanes. While these 
wartime Allies have not yet got to the 
hammer and tongs stage in moving for 
postwar ocean supremacy, responsible state- 
ments from both sides of the Atlantic 
make it plain that thé groundwork is being 
laid for more determined actions later. 

A peek at Britain’s course for future 
merchant shipping was supplied this 
— by the General Council of Ship- 


ping, speaking for owners of all categories 
of John Bull’s merchant marine. Its pre 


; like these 


teach us a new gratitude for the sim- 
ple things in life. A quiet evening 
of rest, a friendly game with a next 
door neighbor, good talk, good re- 


freshment, these make a welcome interlude of sanity in a seeth- 


ing world. For millions of Americans that interlude becomes 
calmer, happier, more content with a glass of friendly Schlitz. 


the hops —all of the delicate flavor —none of the 
bitterness. Once you taste America’s most distinguished 
beer you’ll never go back to a bitter brew. You’ll always 
want that famous flavor found only in Schlitz. 
In 12-02. bottles and Quart Guest Bottles. On tap, too! 


THE BEERTHAT | 
_MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS | 
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ee a day of war-time worries, retire to : 
a prepared position in your easy chair e 

and call up Dewar’s ‘“White Label’’. Like a 


seasoned campaigners the world around, 
you will find Dewar’s well worthy of its 
many citations for distinguished service. Be 
at ease . . . command the highball of the 
highlands, Dewar’s‘‘White Label’’and soda! 








HONOURS OF 


The 12th Royal Lancers 


(Prince of Wales's Own) 


Peninsula—W aterloo—South Africa, 1851-2-3—Sevastopol 
Central India—Relief of Kimberley— France and Flanders, 1914-18. 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s bong Label” 


Award, Lucerne, 
Switzerland, 1923 

. one of more 
than 60 medals 


honouring Dewar's 
White Label for 
Excellence in Scotch 
Whisky. 
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liminary statement on postwar policy re- 
vealed two prime fears: (1) that sub- 
marine attacks will reduce Britain to the 
status of an inferior shipping power, and 
(2) that America’s vast shipbuilding pro- 
gram, with its new-found mass-produc- 
tion technique, will put this country in 
top place and keep it there. 

The council went all out for free inter- 
national trade under policies to be es- 
tablished by shipowners’ conferences and 
enforced by intergovernmental policing. It 
also called for specific provision in post- 
war plans for outlawing the government 
subsidies which led to cut-throat compe- 
tition before the war. And prime impor- 
tance was placed by the British group on 
the “decision when to end the mass pro- 
duction of ships.” This, it said, requires 
the most careful consideration of both 
governments. 


Significance-———< 
While no direct reply to these proposals 


was forthcoming from this side of the 


Atlantic, there was evidence aplenty that 
British shipowners had good reason to 
worry about their postwar position. 
Though British shipping firms right now 
are placing orders with builders to insure 
a steady flow of new tonnage after the 
war (at cheaper prices reflecting econ- 
omies of long-range volume buying), 
statements by American shipping lead- 
ers last week and as long ago as last Oc- 
tober indicated a firm resolve to take and 
keep trade leadership. 

Rear Admirals Emory S. Land and 
Howard L. Vickery, who direct America’s 
shipping policy as chairman and vice 
chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
respectively, were already on record as 
favoring: (1) bigger and better American 
ship construction until the war ends, and 
(2) undisputed American shipping su- 
premacy when it is over. Land said: “It 
is... evident that the American merchant 
marine must serve as the mainstay of 
transportation in the economic restora- 
tion of world commerce.” Vickery added: 
“You ... may be sure that our merchant 
marine will be in a position of world pre- 
dominance when the last gun is fired.” 

On the subject of ship subsidies which 
offset higher United States labor and 
materials costs; officials also were explicit. 
Last week the Maritime Commission stood 
firm on earlier statements which removed 
any doubt that the prewar policy of build- 
ing privately operated merchant fleets with 
public funds was here to stay as the 
cornerstone on which America’s future 
program would be built. The Commission 
flatly declared that the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act, providing for subsidy con- 
struction of 500 fast ships over a ten-year 
period to get a bigger share of world 
trade for this country, will be the founda- 
tion for our postwar policy. 

As Vickery pointed out last fall, these 
ships are still being built, despite the war 
and emergency demands for “quickie” 
Liberty ships. In fact, wartime expansion 
of facilities for manufacturing high-speed 
turbines and gears actually has put this 
“quality” construction program ahead of 








schedule. Thus it became evident that, in 
contrast to‘its lethargy after the last war, 
America this time intends to have an ace 
in the hole when the fight for world com- 
merce starts again. 


Coal-Burning Primer 


Thousands of householders got around 
the fuel-oil shortage by changing over to 
coal furnaces. But that created a new prob- 
lem for coal dealers—new users started 
calling them up about their heating ques- 
tions, and the result was a_ telephone 
bottleneck, with new orders held up while 
the office force groped for the answers. 

To break this bottleneck, Anthracite 
Industries, Inc., New York City, last week 
brought out an “Anthracite Telephone 
Service”—a booklet for dealers giving the 
answers to home heating problems. With 
this catechism, the coal companies claim, 
anybody in the dealer’s office can dispose 
of 80 or 90 per cent of telephone com- 
plaints in 1, 2, 3 order, customers will be 
happy, and the wires will stay open for 
new business. 

Here’s what the brochure says to do for 
a cold house: 

First, empty the ash pit, to help the fire 
burn. Next, make sure the fire bed is not 
clogged with a clinker, as this makes it 
hard to push the poker through the fire to 
the grate. To remove clinkers or large 
pieces of ashes, start shaking the grate 
with two or three long, full strokes. Then 
follow with short jiggling strokes until a 
red glow appears in the ash pit. 
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Anthracite Industries, Inc. 
Hints for novice furnace tenders 


Getting down to the finer points of 
household heating, the book suggests that 
if the fuel is too small, the next larger size 
should be tried. This gives more heat with 
the same draft. And if it still takes too long 
for the fire to pick up, the trouble is a poor 
draft, probably caused by air leaks, which 
should be located and sealed with furnace 
or asbestos cement. This, it is said, can be 
handled by the man of the house, if he is 
accustomed to doing odd jobs around the 
place. After doing this, if proper results 
still are not obtained there must be some- 
thing wrong with the furnace, says Anthna- 
cite Industries, Inc. 


BUSINESS 


Seamen Sue 


A widely circulated news story of several 
weeks ago, charging that merchant seaman 
members of the National Maritime Union 
(CIO) had refused to unload supplies for 
Marines at Guadalcanal on a Sunday, came 
back into print last week as the union filed 
libel suits for $1,000,000 each against the 
Associated Press, Hearst Consolidated 
Publications, Inc., as publishers of The 
New York Journal-American, and The 
Akron Beacon Journal, which originated 
the story. The union said The Chicago 
Tribune would also be sued. Proud of its 
wartime record (3,211 men already killed 
in action), the NMU said that Navy, 
Marine, and Congressional investigations 
proved the story false, and added that 
none of the union’s 110 contracts now in 
existence prohibits Sunday work. 


Planes and Octane 


Last week’s prediction by the Aeronau-. 
tical Chamber of Commerce of greatly in- 
creased aircraft production in 1943—“at 
or near” $12,000,000,000—was bad -news 
for the Axis. But it raised an all-impor- 
tant question for America: Will we be 
able to produce enough high-test aviation 
gasoline to fly the 100,000 planes we plan 
to build this year? 

Here is how the plane part of the avia- 
tion program stacked up: In the next ten 
months, all of our aircraft manufacturing 
records will be broken, including the 
$5,000,000,000 peak for airplanes, engines, 
and propellers set last year. The backlog 


- of unfilled orders already amounts to 


$22,000,000,000, with more business yet 
to come. Aircraft-manufacturing employ- 
ment is due to jump from the present 
630,000 (including 175,000 women) to 
almost 1,000,000; floor space will increase 
from 73,000,000 to more than 100,000,- 
000 square feet. The result, according 
to the chamber, will be bigger bombers 
faster than most present-day fighters, and 
new fighters whose more powerful engines 
will suck in 100-octane at a prodigious 
rate to go faster than ever before. 


Significance 


To fuel such super-size, super-speed air- 
planes, the petroleum industry will have 
to produce more aviation gas than was 
even dreamed of before the war. Already, 
production of 100-octane (entirely no- 
knock) fuel—and better—is four times 
the figure that war planners deemed neces- 
sary only fifteen months ago. With the aid 
of 33 new catalytic-cracking plants 
planned, building or already at work, the 
industry hopes to increase its high-octane 
output to 1,000,000 barrels a day by the 
end of the year. But informed Washing- 
ton observers said even this flood of super 
fuel will not be sufficient to keep our pro- 
jected air fleets aloft. 

Despite this possibility of ultimate 
shortage there was no indication that air- 
craft building will be slowed up. As is 
usual in such cases, the truth was some- 
where in the middle. Admittedly we won’t 
have enough gas to keep 100,000 planes 
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TWENTY YEARS of building 
big, tough ships—fiying boats 
capable of landing and taking 
off in a rough sea—taught Con- 
solidated Aircraft a lot of 
things that are coming in 
handy today. Handy—not only 
in the building of the great 
“Coronado” and “Catalina” 
Navy patrol bombers, but also 
in constructing their famous 
“Liberator” land-based bomb- 
er so it can ride the “waves” 
of flak over enemy territory. 
And Consolidated means 
“big’’ in more than aircraft 
alone. In planning, i in manufac- 
turing, in vision, too. When the 
Japs back-stabbed at Pearl 
Harbor, Consolidated PBY’s 
er Catalinas were already on 
patrol over the Pacific; Libera- 
tors were already in service 
with the British Coastal Com- 
mand. And Consolidated was 
completing the first continu- 
ously moving assembly line 
for heavy bomber building! 
Thus Consolidated takes its 
place as another of those 
we must never forget” 
—with a name that stands for 
superlative American aircraft, 
built to do specific jobs as our 
armed forces want them done 
- « e building better wings for 
war, that the wings of peace 
may spread sooner, 






































What’s the most impor- 
tant part of an airplane? There 
és no most important part. An 


NOR 






airplane is the greatest ex- 
ample of industrial teamwork 
you ever saw, and the Roebling 
Control Cord that carries the 
pilot’s skill to elevators and 
rudders and ailerons is just one 
of many hundred products that 
miust be right, and strong, and 
lasting. But we build it as 
though it were the most vital 
part of “5 4 ship that carries 
it. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, “Trenton, 
New Jersey. Branches 
and warehouses in 

principal cities. 
°%XIn cob gene oement messages, Roebling | salutes 
unber of the aircraft induste in turn. 
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flying. simultaneously; but the present pro- 
gram assumes they all won’t be in the 
air at the same time and many will be 
lost in action. 

Up to now, the output of aviation gaso- 
line has kept pace with normal wartime 
requirements, but the military haven’t 
been able to spread themselves. For in- 
stance, the 1,000-plane raids by the Royal 
Air Force over Germany late last spring 
(Newsweek, June 8, 1942) aside from 
weather considerations couldn’t be con- 
tinued day after day because there just 
wasn’t enough high-octane gasoline. But 
Army and Navy fears that future fuel 
production might fall short, because of a 
conflict with the synthetic rubber and 
escort vessel programs over vital parts 
needed by all three, were dispelled last 
month when Economic Stabilizer James 
F. Byrnes reached a settlement of differ- 
ences (NEwswEEK, Feb. 8). With the 
military and Rubber Administrator Jeffers 
both apparently satisfied, from now on 
the high-octane program should have 
smooth sailing. 

A $12,000,000,000 volume in twelve 
months will make aircraft the country’s 
biggest manufacturing industry this year 
(at its peak the auto industry produced 
$4,000,000,000 of civilian goods in 1941). 
Significantly, an increasingly larger per- 
centage of these vast sums will go into 
heavy bombers and transport planes. Last 
week’s report by the West Coast Aircraft 
Production Council, Inc., indicated that 
this trend toward bigger ships is already 
well under way. 

In the first thirteen months of war, the 
council reported, its eight member com- 
panies increased their dollar volume of 
production by 147 per cent—but by weight 
their deliveries rose 240 per cent. These 
figures proved that more efficient pro- 
duction methods were cutting manpower 
and materials costs—but they also meant 
that bigger, far-ranging aircraft, capable 
of regular trips to Berlin, Rome, and 
Tokyo in the aerial offensives that lie 
ahead, were getting first call. As Robert E. 
Gross, council president and head of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., said: “Those weight 
increases, which are the most realistic in- 
dex to production accomplishments, tell 


the story of emphasis on greater arma- 


ment and heavy bombers.” 


Fuller Up 
Fresh from a whacking $13,000,000 
business in 1942, largest in its history, 


_ the 30-year-old Fuller Brush Co. at Hart- 


ford, Conn., last week laid plans to main- 
tain its record-breaking sales in 1943, de- 
spite drafted salesmen and a shortage of 
bristles. William F. Honer, advertising 
manager, said the Fuller Brush man—and 
his brushes—are still with us, and added 
that the company will do its darndest to 
keep them there. 

At home in Hartford, Fuller has gone 
all-out for war. War brushes for the Army 
and Navy are first on its list. These in- 
clude a “mountain whisk broom” to brush 
snow off troops in cold climates; brushes 
to clean firearms ranging from .29-caliber 
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rifles to 6-inch naval guns; a brush to © 
clean anti-aircraft gun mounts; and others © 
to clean the holds of ships. 2 

Out in the field, where salesmen are | 
regarded as independent dealers and some ~ 
are so independent they have never seen © 
their office managers, the Fuller Brush % 
man is selling more than ever. Although 7 
his numbers have dropped from a prewar | 
4,500 to a current 4,000, he has no thought + 
of allowing Fuller products to disappear * 
from the kitchens, bathrooms, and bed- ~ 

































































































rooms of America. As a matter of fact, | 
people now are able to spend money for | 
personal brushes they couldn’t afford be- ' 
fore. Then, too, 1,000 Fuller Brush “men” © 
now are women, and they have been chalk- ° 
ing up first-rate door-to-door records. 

Women salesmen are no novelty for 7 
Fuller, although it had only about 100 
before the war. There have always been 
Fuller Brush women, in varying numbers. 
In the last war they filled every branch 
office (the Detroit staff consisted of a 
boy, an elderly man, and 38 women). 
More will be added in this war. 

Fuller has no “typical saleswoman” and 
is fearful of what would happen if it picked 
out any one type as “ideal.” It simply 
tries to hire women who are intelligent, 
well-dressed, and not too old. In this 
topsy-turvy world, Honer agreed, Fuller 
Brush women may find men at home keep- 
ing house while their wives are at war 
work. But if this had to be mentioned, 
he thought Newsweek should also point 
out that there are usually children around 
to assure adequate chaperonage. NeEws- 
WEEK obliged (see cartoon) . 













On Paper * 
For five days last week the American Ms 
printing and publishing industry pondered or 





more bad news. It was warned by the War 
(Continued on Page 63) 






ELECTRONICS bids fair to revolutionize our 
every day living after the war. When Minneapolis- 
Honeywell placed its fifty year experience and 
manufacturing resources at the call of our govern- 
ment, the results of several years of research in 
electronics were immediately applied to controls 
and devices for war ... Extending this peacetime 


experience to the techniques of war will bear fruit, | 


when Peace comes, in startling new developments — 


in the electronic control of automatic heating and | 
manufacturing processes. Minneapolis-Honeywell | 
Regulator Co., 2826 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto, Ontario. In | 


Europe: London, England, and Stockholm, Sweden. 


% Listen: “JOHN FREEDOM” 7 INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN For inoustry 


Weineeday, 9:00 09:30 Pat. baster MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


War Time; or see your newspaper. 


"The Most Dramatic Show on the Air” TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
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You can buy 


Elliott Address 
Cards now 





on 
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WITHOUT oe 
ANY PRIORITY w 
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The supply of these All-fibre Type- 
writeable Address Cards is plentiful. 
They use no metal, and they are not 
tationed. You can enjoy the unique 
advantages of using all the Elliott 
Address Cards you need—in wartime 
as in peace. 

And here’s additional good news 
in these days of many necessary ra- 
tioning orders. You can buy a good 
used Elliott Addressing Machine with- 
out priority of any kind. Though of 
course new Elliotts are limited to 
Government priority. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.». for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing... Disbursements . . . Collections .. . 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Urilities . . . Insurance 


Companies .. . Issucng War Bonds, 
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Mr. Wallace Spells Out His Postwar Plan 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Vice President Wallace unques- 
tionably is the intellectual leader and 
the spokesman for Administration post- 
war planning. His views, therefore, must 
be taken seriously. Unfortunately, most 
of his statements up to this time have 
been pretty well up in the clouds. In 


the March issue of The American Maga- © 


zine, however, he comes down to earth 
and spells out in considerable detail 
what he thinks our postwar economic 
system must be. It is not possible here 
to review his entire presentation, but 
the gist of his thinking may be obtained 
by a few short quotations. 


On Lasor: In the postwar period 
“labor must go beyond hours, rates of 
pay, and working conditions, and 
through the appropriate agency of 
government, cooperate vigorously with 
business in programs for full employ- 
ment.” 

Note carefully that phrase “through 
the appropriate agency of government.” 
The Vice President. doesn’t italicize it 
in his article, but it is the refrain that 
occurs over and over an his discussion. 
For example: 


On Acricutture: “Agriculture must, 
through the appropriate agency of gov- 
ernment, see that the parity principle 
now written into law operates justly 
under changing conditions of produc- 
tion and is effectively applied to feed 
the largest number of consumers at a 
reasonable price.” 


On Business: “Businessmen must, in 
their governmental relationships, go 
much deeper than the customary con- 
sideration of taxes, economy, and dis- 
dain for bureaucrats. They must work 
actively with appropriate agencies of 
government in the administration of 
policies which will best increase pro- 
ductive power .. .” 


Now what does working “through” 
or “with” an “appropriate agency of 
government” mean? It means just one 
thing: That government makes the de- 
cisions as to what is and is not to be 
done. Read the three quotations again 
and try to get any other conclusion 
from them. Labor must go beyond the 
selfish consideration of “hours, rates of 
pay, and working conditions”; farmers 
must think, not in terms of their own 
welfare, but in terms of feeding the 
“largest number of consumers”; busi- 


‘messmen must subordinate everything 


to increasing productive power. In other 
words, self-interest—the right of a free 


people to plan and work individually 
for their own welfare—will have to take 
a back seat in Mr. Wallace’s postwar 
world. But of course people will not 
give up this right except under com- 
pulsion. And Mr. Wallace knows that. 
Hence, we must have an “appropriate 
agency of government.” Without such 
an “appropriate agency” to give us 
orders as to what we shall do, we would 
go on thinking in terms of “hours, rates 
of pay, and working conditions,” in 
terms of getting the best possible price 
for the products of our farms, in terms 
of making a profit on the money we 
risk in a business enterprise. 


But let’s go on with the Vice 
President’s views. In the postwar period 
the “impact resulting from the sudden 
cessation of tremendous governmental 
spending everywhere in the world will 
make it absolutely necessary for govern- 
mental investment capital to be used 
on a very large scale to prevent the 
sudden and complete destruction of the 
capitalistic system.” So, in order to save 
the capitalistic system, and “prevent 
worldwide unemployment, there will 
probably have to be a United Nations 
investment corporation, under whose 


’ direction public and private capital can 


be put to work for worldwide recon- 
struction.” But even this will not be 
enough. Business will also “need the 
help of government” in various other 
ways. It will need “the cushioning 
effect of ‘dismissal wages’ for workers 
leaving war jobs, of ‘discharge bonuses’ 
for men leaving” the armed services, 
etc. It “will need the protection of 
government insurance of business trans- 
actions.” And to help in the internation- 
al business field we “perhaps” will need 
“a United Nations agency to restore 
stable conditions in raw material mar- 
kets, on price terms that assure pro- 
ducers fair incomes and promote ex- 
panded consumption.” 


Such is the postwar American 
economic system as envisaged by Mr. 
Wallace. To summarize, he proposes to 
“guard jealously the principle of private 
enterprise,” but “of course, wherever 
private interests clash with the interests 
of the nation, the good of the com- 
munity must come before profits to the 
individual.” What could be more reason- 
able and enlightened? But there is this 
disturbing factor. This summary quota- 
tion is not from Mr. Wallace’s article. It 
is from a statement made by Adolf 
Hitler on Sept. 14, 1936. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
Production Board to get set around April 
1 for another 10 per cent cut in the amount 
of paper it could use. 

The warning was given by A. G. Wake- 
man, chief of the WPB paper section, in 
an address before the American Paper and 
Pulp Association meeting in New York. 
He based his prediction of curtailment on 
figures which indicated the available sup- 
ply of wood pulp in 1943 would be about 
2,000,000 tons less than last year. 

It was on Monday that Wakeman made 
his announcement. Then, on Saturday, 
Ralph R. Weldon, Canadian newsprint ad- 
ministrator, brought good news to. Wash- 
ington. He said that a lot more pulpwood 
had been cut in Eastern Canada than was 
expected when estimates on log output 
were prepared last December. As a result, 
Canadian newsprintmakers (which supply 
about 75 per cent of the newsprint used in 
the United States) are satisfied that they 
have enough pulpwood in sight to main- 
tain paper production at the present rate 
of consumption until June 1944. 

The WPB immediately announced the 
proposed April 1 curtailment would be in- 
definitely postponed—but that the 10 per 
cent restriction order issued last January 
would stand. 


Week in Business 


Setr-SuFFicrency: The United States 
has never obtained more than half its 
needed vanadium (used in the production 
of tough steels—especially important for 
war) from mines in Utah and Colorado. 
The rest was imported principally from 
Peru. But last week the United States 
Geological Survey announced that a lafge 
new field of the alloying mineral has been 
opened up in Southwestern Wyoming. The 
deposits are so large this country will no 
longer need to depend on imports. 


PersONNEL CuHances: Directors of the 
Bristol Brass Corp., Bristol, Conn., elected 
Roger E. Gay, first vice president, as new 
president of the company, succeeding Al- 
bert D. Wilson, who was named chairman 
of the board . . . James P. Murray, vice 
president of the Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Seattle, was elected president of the re- 
organized Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, Inc., with I. H. Taylor, 
Washington, D.C., as general manager. 


Truman Report: After a plant tour 
and talks with representatives of both 
management and labor, members of the 
Senate investigating committee headed by 
Sen. Harry S. Truman of Missouri said 
the Henry Ford Willow Run bomber plant 
near Detroit “compares very favorably 
with any other airplane factory in the 
country as far as actual production work 
is concerned.” Despite design changes and 
a manpower shortage which slowed produc- 
tion (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 15), investigators 
declared the plant showed a “vast im- 
provement” over last year..To help lick 
the manpower problem, they talked of 
improving transportation facilities for em- 

yes by arranging speedy train service 
to Detroit for Willow Run workers. 
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The significant wartime fact 
about K&M “Century” Flat and 
Corrugated Asbestos Lumber is 
that over 25,000,000 sq. ft. of it 
have already been supplied to 
vital war industries. 


Arsenals, powder plants and 
factories have been quick to 
employ an industrial building 
material whose speed of erection 
is only rivaled by its freedom 
from time-and-money-wasting 
maintenance. For it requires no 
protective treatment for preser- 
vation from the attacks of rot, 
rust or weather. 


K&M Asbestos Lumber, in flat 
and corrugated form, is formed 
into sheets by subjecting asbestos 
fibre and Portland cement to tre- 
mendous hydraulic pressure. In 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER; PENNSYLVANIA 





combination, these two inde- 
structible elements not only 
toughen with age but are also 
highly resistant to fire. 


The demands of war have for 
the present limited the general 
availability of this remarkable 
material for non-essential build- 
ing. But, with the coming of 
peace, it will resume full peace- 
time employment in all types of 
industrial construction; along 
with new products that K&M’s 
continuing research into asbestos 
promises to develop. 


* * * 


Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, 
America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind 
ee. since 1873. 
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and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 
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Ladies of Washington’s Working Press: 
They Get Their Copy —and Their Rights - 


How Washington notables receive the 
ladies of the press varies widely. Elmer 
Davis, the OWI chief, overlooks them 
completely with his press-conference greet- 
ing of “Good morning, gentlemen,” but 
Secretary Knox never forgets to include 
the ladies. Rear Admiral Emory S. Land 
of the Maritime Commission, treats the 
women with great gallantry, and so do 





International 
Lee Carson, noted for décor 


Secretary Stimson, and Senators Bridges, 
Danaher, and Thomas of Oklahoma. 
Paul V. McNutt, the WMC director, 
tangles with the women as often as he does 
with the men. One McNutt thorn is 
Miriam Ottenberg of The Washington 
Star, whom he answers with an air of 
studied boredom. Once a woman cor- 
respondent sent McNutt a detailed ques- 
tionnaire and insisted that it be answered 
during the press conference. The director 
fussed about his desk, finally found the 
questionnaire, and put the questioner in 
her place by reading off her first fifteen- 
line question without pausing for breath. 
In short, Washington newspaperwomen 
give and get pretty much the same treat- 
ment as men reporters covering the same 


news. And the ladies get pretty much the: 


same news. 

War has added mightily to their num- 
bers. For instance, in 1933, only twenty 
women were admitted to the Senate and 
House press galleries. By 1940, the num- 
ber had risen slightly—to 33. But now, 
only three years later, there are 74 women 
among the accredited Capitol correspond- 
ents. 

The women have not won their battle 
for equal rights with men reporters with- 
out something of a struggle. It took power- 
ful lobbying for them to get a powder 
room in the Capitol. Even today they 
complain that many gatherings at which 


they might meet good news contacts are 
usually stag affairs. 

But last week the women’s corps as a 
whole won a supreme move in their equali- 
ty campaign. Though Esther Van Wagoner 
Tufty (representing Michigan papers) and 
Elizabeth May Craig (who reports for 
several Maine papers) have regularly at- 
tended the President’s press conferences 





Washington Daily News 


Martha eng noted for shorthand 


for years, it was only on the occasion 
of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s visit—and 
through Mrs. Roosevelt’s intervention— 
that the ladies of the press were at last 
especially invited. Once there, 50 members 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s Press Conference As- 
sociation mustered up these two ques- 
tions: “What can we do to help China 
most?” and “How do you pronounce your 
name, both in English and Chinese?” 
The ladies of the Washington press dif- 
fer as widely as their styles of writing. 
Typical of the older generation is Marie 
Manning Gasch of the International News 
Service, the original Beatrice Fairfax back 
in 1898. She goes in for mannish.suits and 
flat-heeled shoes, as does Martha Strayer 
of The Washington Daily News, famous 
because she takes down every word in 
shorthand and turns out blistering copy. 
Mrs. Tufty, sister of the former Michi- 
gan governor, Murray Van Wagoner, is 
called “Duchess.” Tall, blond, and impos- 
ing in her oxford glasses dangling from a 
black ribbon, she was mistaken for royalty 
during a trip to Europe. Mrs. Craig, who 
always wears blue, belies her petite blue- 
eyed prettiness by being one of the spun- 
kiest newspaperwomen and will argue at 
the: drop of one of the perky hats she 
perches on her top-knotted long hair. 
Winifred Mallon, veteran correspondent 
of The New York Times, peers with digni- 
ty over spectacles which slip down her 
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nose. Her antithesis is Lee Carson of the 
International News Service, who in dressy 
clothes, high-heeled shoes, theatrical hair- 
do’s, and liquid make-up that gives her 
face a mask-like appearance resembling 
that of a Balinese dancer, is the siren of 
the women’s group. 

Between those extremes come some of 
the between-age and younger members 
of the corps—Mary Hornaday, who has 
done quiet, efficient work for The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor ever since she gradu- 
ated from Swarthmore in 1927 and is 
distinguished not only by prematurely 
gray hair but by being one of the best- 
liked women of the press; Ann Cottrell, 
attractive and outspoken in her middle 
20s, who left Newsweek’s Washington 
bureau to join The Chicago Sun and now 
is a member of The New York Herald 
Tribune’s Washington bureau. They, and 
many others like them, typify what the 
younger generation of newspaperwomen is 
coming to—women who can do @ man’s 
job but still look like women in not too 


. severely tailored clothes and becoming 


hats. 


Father’s Plea 


Like many another father Ted Evans 
walked his only son down to the neighbor- 
hood draft board. The two didn’t talk 
much as they waited in the basement of 
the dingy old schoolhouse. Finally the boy 
(“aged 18 years, 1 month, and 12 days”) 
boarded a crowded bus for a Virginia in- 
duction camp. 

Thinking, Father Evans walked slowly 
back to his office—the Washington bureau 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alli- 
ance where he has been a crack writer for 
the past six years. When he reached there, 
he banged out on his typewriter what he 
had been thinking. And because it was 
what so many other fathers before him 
had thought; what thousands to come 
were likely to think, Evans’s article pub- 
lished on the front pages of most Scripps- 
Howard papers last Thursday became one 
of the most talked-of pieces of writing of 
the week. | 

Evans considered “the squabbles and 
confusions and muddles of the war effort 
on the home front.” He realized for the 
first time that solution of those muddles 
rested with one man—that “whether Mr. 
Roosevelt provides or fails to provide a 
better home-front war organization may 
mean a whole world’s difference to my 
boy’s mother and to me.” The newspaper- 
man discovered he wanted no more of 
Nelson’s rows with the Army, McNutt’s 
and Wickard’s “fiddling away precious 
days on phony manpower and food-pro- 
duction schemes.” Parents, Evans _be- 
lieves, should organize into a “pressure 
group of people . . . who ask nothing for 
ourselves except that the government be 
organized to win the war quickly and 
bring our boys home safely.” 


Guadalcanal Fighter-Writer 


Of the Marine Corps’ combat corre- 
spondents—their noncommissioned  offi- 
_cers who fight the enemy first, and write 

























“The Navy praised our fast, 


accurate Ditto Methods” 


—Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 


Swift and sure as the arrow! DITTO will show you the 
shortest path to saving precious hours—help eliminate 
costly errors. DITTO Systems are geared to war pro- 
duction tempo! 


American industry, keyed to the tremendous task 
before it, testifies to DITTO savings and service. 


BELL AIRCRAFT ... “DITTO is time and error saving.” 
PHOENIX METAL CAP...“A savings in time and labor 
of 65%.” VULTEE AIRCRAFT ...“DITTO means in- 
creased speed—accuracy and lessening of confusion.” 
These famous companies, and hundreds like them who 
are going full tilt to “Keep ’Em Fighting,” depend on 
the help of DITTO. 

DITTO Systems can go to work for you in the same 
efficient, error-proof way. Your production department 
can gain as much as thirty-six hours getting orders into 
the shop with the DITTO Parts Order method. Your 
payroll department can obtain all necessary records 
through one single typing! Getting your materials ten 
days earlier is possible with the help of the DITTO 
purchasing-receiving method. DITTO follows through 
for you with accuracy, releasing extra hours that count 
more now than ever before. 


See for yourself how DITTO Systems will aid in 
easing your war production problems. Write today for 
free samples of DITTO System forms. 


DITTO, Imec., 643 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. e Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TO INSURE BEST RESULTS USE GENUINE DITTO SUPPLIES 


Ditto Gelatin Rolls Ditto Liquid 
Ditto Carbon Paper Ditto Duplicating Papers 
Ditto Ribbons Ditto Pencils Ditto Inks 
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up -and photograph the battle afterward 
(Newsweek, Aug. 10, 1942)—none so 
far has seen more action than James W. 
Hurlbut. Thirty-three years old, a former 
newspaperman and publicity director of 
’ WJSV, Washington link in the CBS chain, 
he enlisted last May, a scant two months 
after the corps’ fighting-writing unit was 
formed. In ten days he was at sea bound 
for the front. 

From New Zealand, Hurlbut moved on 
to Guadalcanal, where he landed on Aug. 
7 with the second wave of Marines. From 
then on, he went on numerous patrols, 
took part in four offensives, three times 
was stricken with jungle fever, while, he 
says, “dysentery, like the poor, was always 
with me.” 

Now that the Army has relieved the 
Marine contingent on Guadalcanal, Hurl- 
but is back in the States. Just before he 
left for a month’s lecture tour for the 
Marines last week, Hurlbut took time 
off from visiting with his wife and two 
-small children who live in Arlington, Va., 
settled his 5-foot-7 frame into a com- 
fortable chair, and gave NEWSWEEK’s 
Washington bureau some of his impres- 
sions of Guadalcanal: 


§ Living conditions on The Big Rock 
(the Japs call it Death Island) were 
primitive. Hurlbut lost his blanket at the 
outset and picked up a smelly Jap one. 
Until September, there were only two 
civilian correspondents on the island: Bob 
Miller of the United Press, who talked 
the cook into letting him sleep in Gen- 
eral Vandegrift’s mess shack, and Dick 
Tregaskis of the International News Serv- 
ice, who spread his 6-foot-6 body on an 
unusually large bedstead deserted by the 
Japs. 


J Oct. 1, the Guadalcanal Press Club 
(complete with jeep and driver) was es- 
tablished in a “very high-class dugout 
about 6 feet square and 5 deep” with 
wooden floors, coconut-log ceiling, and 
bomb crates for chairs and tables. Many 
bombs fell close to the Press Club, but 
none hit it. 


{ Hurlbut likens the combat-correspond- 
ent job to that of a newsman at a four- 
alarm fire. “It’s his job to cover the fire, 
not to put it out, but he can brush the 
sparks off his clothes.” Hurlbut’s wéapon 
was a pistol with which he’s an expert 
shot. 


{ Hurlbut wrote about $3,000 words a 
week. All copy was checked by Col. Ger- 
ald Thomas, General Vandegrift’s chief 
of staff, flown to Pearl Harbor and cen- 
sored before transmission to the States. 
“Some of my original copy,” the Marine 
grieves, “looked like pieces of rare old 
Belgian lace.” The combat correspond- 
ent’s outstanding story—and his most 
vivid experience—was a play-by-play de- 
scription of the great Solomons naval 
battle of last November as seen from a 
Tulagi cliff. “Sky and water were aflame,” 
he wrote. “The fighting was terrific. 
Every minute or so, a red flash signaled 
a hit. The two forces stood toe to toe and 
slugged it out.” 
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Saroyan Turns Rooney 


Not every author would risk getting 
mixed_up in his own mind with Mickey 
Rooney. To William Saroyan that’s noth- 
ing. He puts his early Postal Telegraph 
days into a novel, “The Human Comedy,” 
and has it published at the same time that 
his motion picture, starring Mickey, is 
scheduled for release. 

It happened naturally enough. “The 
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From ‘‘The Human Comedy’’ (Harcourt, Brace) 


Boy and man, it’s Saroyan 





Human Comedy” started out as a scenario 
which M-G-M paid Saroyan $60,000 to 
write. Having given away or lost most of 
this, he was out of pocket. So he adapted 
his movie to the book list, and got his 
pal, Don Freeman, to make with pictures 
for it. 

Saroyan’s characters, the Macauleys, 
were poor people of Ithaca, Calif. The 
father had been dead two years, and the 
oldest boy, Marcus, was-in the Army. So 
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Homer Macauley, “probably the fastest 
moving thing in San Joaquin Valley,” got 
a job as Postal Telegraph messenger work- 
ing after school till midnight. When he 
delivered a message from the War De- 
partment to Mrs. Sandoval or Mrs. Beau- 
frere, he couldn’t help the feeling that “he 


was part of the whole mistake.” His own 


mother told him she would believe the 
words of such a message, but she knew 
there could be no killing of her son. 

The family and the town were, like the 
speeches of President Roosevelt, the “us- 
ual mixture of solemnity and humor.” 
Marcus, on the troop train, told his sol- 
dier friend all about them. The friend, 
Tobey George, was a foundling, so they 
fixed it up that the Macauleys would be 
his family when they came back,: and 
Tobey would marry their sister Bess and 
live in Ithaca. Marcus doesn’t come back, 
but a soldier and a brother does. (Tur 
Human Comepy. By William Saroyan. 
Illustrated by Don Freeman. 291 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Warts Mammorss. THe Dramatic 
Story or Russian Tangs 1n Action. By 
Alexander Poliakov. Translated by Nor- 
bert Guterman. 189 pages. -Illustrations. 
Dutton, New York. $2.50. Beginning with 
the factory training of the men who are 
to take the big KV tanks into battle this 
correspondent-soldier travels with them to 
the front. Like his “Russians Don’t Sur- 
render,” this book offers violent, colorful 
scenes from Russia’s battles. 


HeatHen Days. 1890-1936. By H. L. 
Mencken. 299 pages. Knopf, New York. 
$3. As everyone knows, one thing and an- 
other has interested or amused Mencken 
for years. Feather beds in Holland, Demo- 
cratic national conventions, Bach, and 
beer are among the subjects of these 
latest: autobiographical essays. 


Jake Home. By Ruth McKenney. 503 
pages. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3. In 
a long first novel, the creator of “My 
Sister Eileen” takes a great labor leader 
from his birth at the turn of the century 
in the desperate “Patch” of Luyskill, Pa.. 
to a jobless march on New York City Hall 
in 1932. The best parts come early in the 
story: Jake as the naive leader of a hope- 
less miners’ strike, and Jake trying to be 
a straw boss in Altoona. 


MircHe.i: Pioneer or Am Power. By 
Isaac Don Levine. 420 pages. Illustrations. 
index. Duell, Sloane & Pearce, New York. 
$3.50. “The average man suffers very se- 
verely from the pain of a new idea,” Ad- 
miral Sims explained early in the year 1921 
when Billy Mitchell was pleading for funds 
for the air service and “Admiral” Daniels 
started really gunning for him. And that 
was about the size of it, from the Paris 
beginning in 1917 of Gen. William Mitch- 
ell’s crusade for a strong United States 
air force, through his court-martial for 
insubordination, up to and beyond last 
year’s debate on air-borne transport vs. 
airplane carriers. The controversy goes on, 
but battle is deciding the issues. 
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If worms had wings... 


IF WORMS HAD WINGS, chances are our entire econ- 
omy would collapse! All because their specialty—that 
of swallowing earth—is unique and indispensablel 

The earthworms in a single acre of ground carry 
more than 18 tons of earthy castings to the surface in 
a year! Thus, by constant plowing, they make it pos- 
sible for air, moisture and life-giving minerals to cir- 
culate...and so for all plant-life to flourish! 

But if worms had wings, they'd never be satisfied 
with so plebeian an occupation as burrowing. They'd 
just fly around. And in the meantime, the whole world 

Yi pot. 
al is plain: Specialization is of so great 


importance that our modern world could not survive 
without it. Our democracy could not fight without it. 
Take machine tool production. We have overcome 
Germany's 7-year head start in about a year, and are 
even now outproducing the Reich in machine tools in 
the ratio of 5 to 1. 

A potent factor in this production miracle has been 
the multiple spindle automatic lathe made by Cone. 
These titans of the machine tool industry are currently 
used in the production of so many different munition 
parts it would be difficult to list them all. 

R mber that name—Cone Multiple SpindlejLathe. 
It will Fontinue to make history after victory iq wonl 





E Automatic Machine Company, Inc., Mindtor, Vermont 
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Magic Brickbats 


The title of the show was Artists for 
Victory, and the first medal went to a 
painting symbolizing death and disinte- 

tion—a junkyard door, tombstone, and 

neral wreath painted in macabre, super- 
realistic style by Ivan Le Lorraine Al- 
bright (Newsweek, Dec. 14, 1942). Many 
people protested, for they felt this huge 
exhibit of American art at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York was full of fine, 
healthy paintings. 

Yet these protests were mere 
murmurs compared with the shouts 
which arose last week over the 
Museum of Modern Art’s show 
(which coincidentally contains a 
whole roomful of Albrights). The 
second annual installment of a con- 
tinuing survey of art in the United 
States, it is titled “Americans 
1948: Realists and Magic Real- 
ists.” To which Maude Riley of 
Cue and The Art Digest replies: 
“If this is America 1948, let’s give 
up the struggle and let the evil 
forces move in.” 

The museum explains that the 
subtitle limits the exhibit to “pic- 
tures of sharp focus and precise 
representation whether the subject 
has been observed in the outer 
world—realism, or contrived by the 
imagination—magic realism.” Yet 
the large show of 260 paintings by 
48 artists contains much art which 
simply does not fit this definition. 
There are, for example, the ex- 
aggerated figures and free brush- 
work of Ben Shahn (who has 
murals in the Social Security Build- 
ing) and the wooden, unnatu- 
ralistic primitive work of Patrick 
J. Sullivan. 

Consequently Emily Genauer of 
The World-Telegram can’t decide 
whether the museum is “Machia- 
vellian or muddled,” while Miss 
Riley suspects it of “choosing art- 
ists they wished to advance, then 








“Crew” by Jared French: His performance upset a critic 


designing a suit of definition which, if it 
fits one, cannot possibly fit the next.” 

She says: “Jared French’s performance 
(full of sexual sy..ibolism] is outside the 
realm of decency and is stupid as well . . . 
The eight Ivan Le Lorraine Albrights 
have, admittedly, a grim fascination but 
spell decadence of the worst kind .. . 
Zsissly [Albright’s twin brother] is guilty 
of being putrid on purpose because he 
paints Maine landscape . . . in the healthi- 
est kind of way when he wants to. 

“There are some good healthy realists 
here,” she continues, pointing to Shahn, 
Hananiah Harari and Louis Guglielmi. 
But she sums up: “This is the dullest ex- 
posé of lesser things and decadence of 





Matisse painted as the Boche slew la liberté 


thought, downright pedestrianism and in- 
artistry, musclebound paintings by little 
circles of artists facing inward, it was pos- 
sible to corral . . . The Modern has be- 
trayed us.” 


Matisse Paints On 


Because he is one of the old masters of 
new painting, many people think Henri 
Matisse is dead. Not at all. When Paris 
fell, the 74-year-old artist quit the city 
hastily and went by devious routes to his 
winter home in Nice. When Varian Fry of 
the United States Emergency Rescue Com- 
mittee tried to persuade him to get out of 
France, Matisse replied: “If all the talent- 
ed people left France, the country 
would be much poorer. I began an 
artist’s life very poor, and I am not 
afraid to be poor again. I will lock 
myself up in Nice with my 200 
birds and paint.” 

So Fry didn’t bring back Ma- 
tisse, but he did bring back some 
excellent photographs of him. A 
group of these are now on view at 


Matisse, the artist’s son, along 
with a small but choice retrospec- 
tive exhibition of his paintings, 
dating from 1898 to 1989. 

Fry and his Leica spent a day 
in the late summer of 1941 in Ma- 
tisse’s huge studio which overlooks 
the bay from the hills behind Nice. 
He found a warm, almost naive 
little man, hard to imagine as the 
one-time leader of the fauves, 
“wild beasts,” of French art. In 
1905 they shocked the world with 
their revolutionary paintings of 
bold outline and pure colors. 

Except for his distress over the 
state of France, Matisse was happy 
living among the things he loves to 
paint: the tropical plants, exotic 
birds, Oriental rugs, and Persian 
shawls in his studio; the flowers 
and bright sunlight of the Riviera 
- Food was getting scarce (his 
birds eventually died for lack of 
it), but Matisse didn’t mind. He 
could remember the fauve days 
when, since no one would buy his 
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Maybe you’ve heard some of them. . . 


The people who complain because 
they can’t always get their brand of 
coffee—or because the right cut of meat 
is scarce... 


.The man who “sacrifices” an extra 
week’s vacation to’ buy a War Bond or 
two, and the woman who “gives up” a 
new hat to put the money into a War 
Bond. 


Next time you hear such talk, answer 
like this... 

“Sacrifice? Is there anything you 
can do to match the bravery of our fight- 
ing men? Is there any ‘sacrifice’ you can 
make to equal that of a man who gives 
his life? 

“You don’t ‘sacrifice’ anything when 
you buy a War Bond. You get back 





$4 for every $3 you invest. You get ab- 
solute safety —with the pledge of the 
world’s strongest nation behind you. 
You get security for the future. You 
can’ t lose!’ 


To win this war we Americans MUST 
buy War Bonds. We must give our 
boys the ships, tanks, guns and planes 
they need to win. Not just with our 
“spare”? money, but with every dime and 
dollar we can scrape together. 


Let’s forget the interest, the safety, 
and the security. LET’S WIN THIS WAR! 


Every dollar you put into War Bonds 
is life insurance for our boys. THAT’S 
what counts! In the lives of these boys 
is the salvation of our country. 


So don’t let anybody talk to you about 
“‘sacrifices”’! 


YOU TALK OF SACRIEICES'/ 
el 
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FACTS 


ABOUT WAR BONDS 


1. 


War Bonds cost $18.75 for which 
you receive $25 in 10 years—or 
$4 for every $3. 


War Bonds are the world's safes? 
investment — guaranteed by 
the United States Government. 


War Bonds can be made out in 
| name or 2, as co-owners. 


War Bonds cannot go down in 
value. If they are lost, the Gov- 
ernment will issue new ones. 


War Bonds can be cashed in, in 
case of necessity, after 60 days. 


War Bonds begin to accrue in- 
terest after one year. 








PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE DRUG, COSMETIC AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES BY 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
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paintings, he and his wife lived on 100 


-francs a month and a bag of rice con- 
tributed by his father, a grain merchant in 
Northern France. 

Materials were getting scarce too, but 
Matisse had enough to send some poppy 
oil to his friend Rouault. Matisse was 
painting as steadily as ever, with a dex- 
terity and skill which amazed Fry, who 
watched him at work on a huge canvas 
filled with one of his rhythmic, decorative 
patterns of figures and trees. He also was 
still selling his paintings, at his usual price 
of around $1,000. 

Unlike his friends, the sculptor Maillol 
and the painter Bonnard, Matisse had firm- 
ly refused to go back to Paris. He told Fry: 
“I could never bear to live under the 
Boche.” Since the total occupation of 
France, there has been no news of 
Matisse. 


Here We Go Again: Rubbing up its escutch- 
eon—a press agent rampant—the film capital buried the 
Errol Flynn dirt last week in time-tested flashbacks of 
good clean fun. First, Veronica Lake (Ronnie with the 
‘Blinker Hair, at top with Artist Arthur William Brown) 


- MOVIES 


Slow Journey Into Fear 


For his third screen venture Orson 
Welles has been satisfied to officiate mere- 
ly as producer, actor, and adapter (in col- 
laboration with Joseph Cotten), leaving 
the direction to Norman Foster. This com- 
parative self-effacement may (or may not) 
have something to do with the fact that 
“Journey Into Fear” fails to match the 
suspense and excitement of the Eric Am- 
bler thriller on which it is based. At the 
same time RKO-Radio didn’t help by seiz- 
ing the film while Welles was in South 
America and bungling the job of editing it. 

RKO previewed “Journey” as long ago 
as last August, then withdrew it with the 
explanation that Welles was going to shoot 
a new ending. Some time before, Welles 
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and his production unit had been firmly 
eased off the RKO lot, but evidently the 
studio felt that the Man From Mars’s 
brain child needed a father’s understand- 
ing. Welles’s revisions are inconspicuous. 

This is the story of a Nazi attempt to 
assassinate Howard Graham (Cotten) , an 
American engineer engaged in modernizing 
Turkey’s fleet. Welles himself overplays 
Haki, but the impersonation is theatrically 
effective. 


The Deanna Manner 


With Universal’s “The Amazing Mrs. 
Holliday,” Deanna Durbin makes her first 
screen appearance in more than a year. If 
the film did nothing else, it would indicate 
that the studio no longer faces the problem 
of maneuvering an ex-child star through 
the fatal shoals of adolescence. Whether or 


Wacky Week in Hollywood 


Culver 


International 


tied up her locks and unveiled her right eye, by WPB te- 
quest, as an “example” to women at whirling war-factory 
lathes; then Betty Grable appeased posterity with trim 
legprints in wet cement, and finally Lou Nova assayed 
acting in a Hollywood stage farce. 
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ME? I’m only an ounce of energy. 


That extra ounce, welling up from 
the heart and into the arm of a 
riveter, a steamfitter’s apprentice, 
a woman with a soldering iron... 
working just that much harder to 
win the war! 


I’m only a minute. 


That extra minute spent by rock 
buster and brain worker, to do the 
job better, sooner .. . clipping time 
off the schedule, bringing victory 


that much nearer! 


I'm only a war bond. 


That extra bond bought this month, 
secured by sacrifice, by making 
things do...to buy another nail 
for your coffin, Adolf! 


| WEIGH ASHQDING ADOLF! 


I'm only a letter. 


That extra letter this week, warm 
and personal and dear, sent with- 
out waiting for an answer to the 
last one... penned to a fighting 
man, in an evening taken away 
from the movies. 


Only these Little Things, Adolf 


—small in themselves... but together 
—132,000,000 times mightier than 
your slave armies! Diluting the poi- 
son of your propaganda, sapping 
your Wehrmacht, breaking your 
back under the blows 132,000,000 
aroused Americans are striking, 
together and willingly, with the in- 
exorable sledge-hammer of Truth. 
... for Freedom is a big word, 
written one letter at a time. We 
spelled it with blood and toil in 





1776. Today, faint though it be in 
the sands of time and tyranny, the 
strong hands of America are etching 
it deeper again ... this time, for 
eternity! 


Here at Tobe our special task is to 
produce Little Things called Tobe 
Capacitors. They are uséd by the 
Army and Navy in many ways, as 
part of electrical circutts that require 
reliable condensers of long life under 
all operating conditions. +++ Modestly, 
we believe that in making ever- 
increasing numbers of Tobe Capaci- 
tors we're doing one more Little - 
Thing that will help achieve the 
Big Thing we're all after. 





SMALL PART IN VICTORY TODAY—A BIG PART IN INDUSTRY TOMORROW 
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Built to honor Pharaoh, the pyramids 
of Egypt are, more than anything 
else, monuments to muscle. Unaided 
by engines, men moved huge blocks 
of stone weighing 50 tons and more 
into their proper places. To raise 
these stones so far above ground level, 
workmen had to construct—and after- 
wards completely remove — earthen 
ramps thousands of feet long, u 
which they pushed and pulled the tre- 
mendous loads. 

Since Pharaoh’s time, the search for 
mechanical power and better ways of 
applying it has gone on unceasingly. 
For the past quarter century, the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company has contrib- 
uted to one phase of this search—the 
application of industrial clutches. As 
a result of our constant program of 


research and development, Twin Disc 









Twin Dise Power Take-Offs transmit 
the power which enables modern cranes 
to handle enormous loads. Smooth op- 
erating heavy duty friction clutches, 
enclosed in housings, deliver full torque 
and horsepower. 


is a familiar name in the oilfields, in 
the logging camps, in agriculture and 
in various material handling equip- 
ment as well as in land and water 
transportation. 

Each day still brings new problems 
involving the linkage of driving and 
driven units. Helping to solve these 
problems remains one of our major 
responsibilities even though today our 
production facilities are largely de- 
voted to supplying war needs. 

We invite manufacturers to draw 
on our quarter of a century of expe- 
rience in designing and _ building 
clutches to fit a variety of jobs—to 
assure still better performance in the 
new products now under considera- 
tion. Twin Disc CiutcH Com- 
PANY, 1402 Racine Street, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Twili pise 


CLUTCHES AND “HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
XX 


MONUMENTS TO 
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Deanna’s costumes lift her .. . 


not it was the intention, Deanna’s current 
gowns are modeled along lines quite cap- 
able of demonstrating that the youngest of 
the Three Smart Girls has developed into 
a woman. 

Appearances are deceiving only to the 
extent that the star’s new role is still a Cin- 
derella model out of the Junior Misses’ de- 
partment. This time the Cinderella is Ruth 
Kirke, an American teacher in Jap-bombed 
China, who stows away with nine refugee 
children. aboard Commodore Holliday’s 
merchantman A Jap torpedo does for the 
ship and, apparently, the wealthy old com- 
modore (Harry Davenport) ; but Ruth and 
her orphans reach San Francisco only to 
founder on the problem of landing them 
without passports and any visible means of 
support. 

This quandary 1s neatly solved when an- 
other survivor, an Irish steward (Barry 
Fitzgerald) , is inspired to inform the sour- 
puss Holliday clan that Ruth is the old 
commodore’s wife. The widow-by-whimsy 
consents to the deception for the children’s 
sake, but when the handsomest of the Hol- 
lidays (Edmond O’Brien) introduces him- 
self as her grandson, Ruth’s conscience— 
or something—starts bothering her. 

Each of the star’s past films has been 
popular, and there is no reason to doubt 
that her eleventh will cater to a wide 
audience. But the plot has the heft of a 
short story padded out to feature length. 
The important thing is that Deanna—a 
matron of 20, now, with a husband i in the 
Navy—has survived the screen’s awkward 
age with voice and appeal unimpaired. 
Universal’s new problem is to furnis 
adult roles worthy of her ability. 
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... out of the Junior Misses’ class 


THEATER 
‘This Rock’ 


After four years in Hollywood exile, Mr. 
Topper took a trip back to Broadway. 
Mrs. Topper, who had been making movies 
twice as long, followed him two weeks 
later to the day. In each case, the theater’s 
gain proved a Topper’s loss. Roland Young 
wasn’t able to keep “Ask My Friend 
Sandy” (Newsweek, Feb. 15) running for 
more than twelve performances, and Billie 
Burke will have a hard time doing better 
for “This Rock.” 

_ The author of last week’s single offering 
is Walter Livingston Faust, a vice presi- 
dent of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. whose 





warm regard for democracy is considerably - 


in excess of his capacity as a playwright. 
It is the author’s object to record what 
happens when the 1939 evacuation of Lon- 
don catapults a parcel of East End raga- 
muffins across the living room of the Stan- 
leys’ palatial country home. What does 
happen won’t call for revisions in the text- 
ks on sociology. 

As entertainment, “This Rock” is some- 
what less than the sum of its very good 
intentions. Eddie Dowling, producer and 
director, manages to keep a dozen active 
youngsters well in hand, but stages the 
Play at its broadest level. Billie Burke, 
Vague and charming as ever, gets a laugh 
every time she tries. But except for a 
likable performance by Alastair Kyle (an 
English youngster making his Broadway 
debut), the rest of the players come off 
second best to some pretty trying dialogue. 











Every shell hits its mark, smashing the enemy and his installations. 
Such accurate fire is possible only when the ammunition is correctly 
and uniformly made; otherwise, some shells would fall short, others 
over-reach the target or fail to explode. ' 

Each shell body, shell case and fuse mechanism together have 
more than a score of critical dimensions. To assure uniformity, all 
dimensions must be checked and double checked with gages and pre- 
cision gaging instruments. 

Uniform ammunition, made uniform by proper Dimensional Con- 
trol, assures protective firepower for our troops and destruction for 
the enemy. 

* * * * * * * 


Sheffield specialists in Dimensional Control perfected the MULTICHEK 
precision gaging instrument to simultaneously check all critical di- 
mensions of shell cases, bodies and fuse parts, in one quick operation. 
One hundred per cent inspection is now both feasible and economical. 
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CORPORATION 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S.A 
in Dimensional Control 
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““D’'m Saving Fuel As Best I Know 





To Make It Hot For Tokio’’ 


And to help make it hot for Tokio, all Calvert distilling facilities are now devoted to 
the production of alcohol for war purposes. But fortunately, during peacetime years, 
large reserves of rare, selected stocks were laid away. Of these now irreplaceable 
reserves, the very cream—the “‘top drawer’ whiskies of all—were set aside ex- 
clusively for Calvert Reserve. Refined to a magnificent lightness, Calvert Reserve 
is—and will continue to be—the “finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve...should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 






















Globe-Wernicke office accessories, 


THESE DEPENDABLE 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
» SPEED UP 
WAR WORK 


* 





filing equipment and supplies will help speed 


up business routine and the production of war materials. They meet today’s demand 
for greater office efficiency . . . save time and money. Some of these economical 
and practical “business helps’ are needed in almost every office. 


Sold by leading stationers and office equipment dealers everywhere. 
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RADIO 


Oboler’s Free World 


Arch Oboler, with 70 beat-the-Axis radio 
plays to his credit since the invasion of 
Poland, last week threw away his own 
small candle and started illuminating the 
victory road with a battery of bigger and 
brighter lights. His new series of 25-minute 
dramas, entitled Free World Theater, was 
designed to illustrate the war and peace 
aims of the United Nations. 

The playlets will be produced for six 
months (Sundays, 6:05 p.m. EWT) on the 
Blue network and will use the best writing 
and acting talent that movies and radio 
can supply. More important than the 
writers and actors, however, are the men 
supplying the ideas on which the scripts 
will be based. Their names include Chiang 





‘ Kai-shek, Joseph Stalin, Winston Church- 


ill, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Oboler spent a month writing individual 
letters to leaders all over the world. Each 
letter asked for an idea—“anything in terms 
of the war we are fighting or the peace to 
come”—suitable to radio dramatization. 
Aldous Huxley sent four pages of almost 
illegible handwriting crowded on_ both 
sides of the paper. From the German nov- 
elist Thomas Mann came a long and 
vitriolic résumé of the growth and mean- 
ing of Hitlerian philosophy. A letter from 
Mrs. Eric Knight, promising her husband's 
suggestion soon, arrived the day after his 
tragic death in a Guiana airplane crash 
(Newsweek, Feb. 1). 

By the time the first program went on 
the air last Sunday, six ideas had arrived, 
eight more had been definitely promised. 
Not all were exactly what Oboler had 
wanted. “Some of these gentlemen don’t 
understand what a drama is,” he com- 
mented. “We got some important state- 
ments—but some very dull ones.” ~ 

There was nothing dull about the first 
program, starring Alla Nazimova, Conrad 
Veidt, and Walter Brennan, and based on 
Henry Wallace’s famous Century of the 
Common Man. Oboler dramatized it into 
quick sketches of two wounded soldiers on 
a Pacific island and of families in Holland 
and Norway, all heartened by a speech 
short-waved from America. One of the sol- 
diers tells what he’s been thinking about: 
“Thinkin’ whys, the way you’ve gotta 
think. What brought us here—the mis- 
takes they made after the last war that 
brought us here! Mistakes that guys like 
you and me have gotta see aren’t made 
when we finish this one!” 


{ Only 34 years old and 5-feet-3 inches 
tall, Arch Oboler is regarded by some 
critics as radio’s top literary genius. To 
others he is an objectionable little round- 
faced self-promoting Sammy Glick with a 
flair for flashy writing and a knack for 
getting his name in the papers. 

That Oboler has a flair for writing can- 
not be disputed. Except for a few odd jobs, 
including a short term he spent as a light- 
weight prizefighter to support himself 
while he was peddling his first radio script, 
he has worked at nothing else. His weekly 
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salary when he reached the top wavered 
between $3,000 and $4,000. But about a 
year before Pearl Harbor, Oboler dropped 
all his commercial programs, spurned a 
contract for $52,000, and began giving full 
time without pay to writing war plays 
for government-endorsed broadcasts. “For 
eighteen months after that I didn’t make 
a nickel in radio,” he says, “and all of a 
sudden I found myself going broke.” To 
get back on his feet he signed up with CBS 
last October for a sponsored revival of his 
“Lights Out” series. 

People who consider Oboler just a show- 
off base their opinion on his personal 
idiosyncrasies—his habit, for instance, of 
wandering around in a sloppy pair of dun- 
garees, a soiled sweatshirt, and a silly- 
looking pork-pie hat. Or possibly the fact 
that he had his Hollywood house built with 
a mountain stream flowing through the liv- 
ing room. 


It’s Dn[y]ep’-ro-jehr-zinsk’ 

The Nazi soldiers are not the only ones 
trying to keep ahead of the advancing 
Red armies these days. Almost as busy 
doing the same thing is Prof. W. Cabell 
Greet, a Columbia University English 
teacher and speech authority whom CBS 
employs as a speech consultant. It’s the 
professor’s job to keep harassed newscast- 
ers and announcers up to date in their 
pronunciations of unpronounceable foreign 
cities, generals, and statesmen. 

To ease the strain on the broadcasters, 
who find themselves three minutes before 
air time facing such words as Dneprodzer- 
thinsk (dn[y]ep’ro-jehr-zinsk’) and Tsim- 
lyanskaya (tsim-l[yJahn’-skah-yah), Greet 
issues regular lists of recommended pro- 
nunciations for the network’s announcers. 
Last week the tweedy, scholarly lexicogra- 
pher gave them a new prop in the form of 
a 137-page dictionary with some 4,000 war 
words broken down into pronounceable 
English. 

“War Words” includes such contro- 
versial English words as aerial (ehr’-i-uhl) 
and status (stay’tuhs) , but emphasis is on 
such foreign tongue twisters as: 


Medenine (may-day-neen’ ) 
Sbeitla (sbayt’-lah) 
Chott Djerid (shot je-reed’) 
Kolombangara (koh-lohm-bahng’- 
: ah-rah) 
Zmiev (zmee-yof’) 
Krasnoarmeisk (krahs’-no-ahr- 
maysk’)  - 
Taganrog (tah-gahn-rok’) 
Draja Mikhailovitch (drah’-zhah mi-hai’- 
loh-vich) 


While compiling dictionaries and daily 
bulletins, Greet also personally coaches the 
network’s news personnel. He keeps his 
tadio religiously tuned to CBS whether at 
home or at one of his two offices, and, 
when he hears a newscaster say StaLIN’o 
instead of STAL‘ino, he puts a black mark 
on a white card, The next morning’s mail 
orings the offender a reprimand—even if 
its Elmer Davis. (War Worps. By W. 
Cabell Greet. 187 pages. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $1.50.) 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS wit 
fresh Eveready Batteries 











“That isn't the way we do it 
in the army, Barnstead!” 


EVEREA! 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
weelook for the date line => 


Few “Eveready” batteries are avail-: 
able for civilians after the require- 
ments of our armed forces are taken 
care of. This limited supply must fill 
essential needs on the home front. 
Please make yours last! 






The word “Eve: 
mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


* is a registered trade 

























A PRIVILEGE 



















We all look to the American 
Red Cross to take care of the men 
in our Armed Forces when care 
means so much to them. 

For this, and the many other 
humanitarian services that they ren- 
der, it is a privilege to give them 


our most earnest support. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 




























FOOT-LOCKERS MUST BE RUGGED! 


That's why Douglas Fir Plywood 
is being used ta build 5,000,000 


of them for our armed forces! 
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® Versatile Douglas Fir Plywood kas proven 
ideal for scores of wartime jobs because it 
combines advantages no other material 
offers. Many of these jobs are illustrated 


by actual photographs in our new War Use 


Learn why —after Victory — Douglas 
Plywood will serve you better and in more 
ways than ever before. Douglas Fir Plywood 


Association, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash 






STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 











RELIGION 


Unconquered Missions 


Dr. Charles W. Iglehart last week ex- 
ploded a myth—the widespread assump- 
tion that war has choked off and killed the 
vast organism of American missionary en- 

-terprise, particularly in the fruitful field of 

the Far East. The small, gray-eyed, 60- 
year-old churchman, himself a missionary 
to Japan from 1909 to 1941, now associate 
secretary of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions and adviser on Far Eastern affairs 
for the International Missionary Council, 
detailed for NEwsweEek his expert infor- 
mation on what has happened to the ad- 
vance agents of Christianity in the war- 
torn Eastern Hemisphere. 

Dr. Iglehart insisted that the faith is 
still spreading rapidly among Oriental peo- 
ples—and this despite curtailed supplies, 
funds, and communications. The 1,500 
American Protestant and even more Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries still free to 
function have converted. uncounted thou- 
sands by practical example—in their first- 
aid stations, soup kitchens, and hospitals. 
Area by area, Dr. Iglehart summed up the 
situation like this: 





Japan: The handful of foreign mission- 
aries in the country have some personal 
freedom. Even those interned (about one- 
third of the 50 Protestants) are, as a rule, 
confined only to their homes. But Dr. Igle- 
hart fears that. the arrival of the exchange 
ship Gripsholm, with what he considers its 
overplayed stories of Japanese atrocities, 
may have changed the government’s atti- 
tude. He knows of one or two churchmen 
who were free before the Gripsholm voyage 
and are now interned. Otherwise, Chris- 
tianity in Japan is going along as well as 
ever. Directed by Christianized Japanese, 








Acme 
Swing Shift Vicar: Five nights 
a week, the Rev. Richard Allen Hatch 
is a war worker in the A. E. Miller 
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churches and schools are unhampered 
(probably because the government con- 
siders them too small a minority to worry 


about) . 


Korea: Not one missionary is left there. 
Many of them were veterans who began 
working with the Koreans before Japan 
absorbed the territory—and resented the 
Japanese interference as much as the na- 
tives. All were ousted. 


THAILAND: Same as Korea. There, too, 
. churches and schools were looked upon as 
- hotbeds of nationalist agitation and were 
S firmly padlocked. 


Cuina: Because many missionaries and 
missionary doctors moved into refugee- 
‘ packed areas, work in unoccupied China is 
thriving. Women and children were sent 
back home long ago, so most of the medi- 
cal and relief work is now being done by 
men alone. In the Jap-dominated regions, 
missionaries have relative freedom. In 
Shanghai, where the invaders try to keep 






things going as usual, some churchmen are 
even allowed to move between their homes 
* and offices without any restriction on the 
- part of the Japanese invaders. 
he Puitippines: The Japanese haven’t tried 
to grip the commonwealth with an ‘iron 
hand as they have Korea. Most of the mis- 
“a sionaries were interned after the conquest, 
wi but later at least half were released and 
md allowed to preach from their pulpits. The 
os church schools, however, are suspect: 
* ge they’re probably shut down. 
‘its Elsewhere, travel and supply problems 
les, are acute: though the 2,000 workers in 
tti- India, for example, have been increased by 
nen missionaries migrating from China (some 
rage of them on foot), lack of medical equip- 
\ris- ment limits the advantages of a stronger ; 
] as numerical force. 
ese, 

































Acme 
-+. And on Saturdays and Sundays, 
he devotes all his time to the Episco- 
pal Church of the Transfiguration, in 
Woodcliff, of which he is the vicar. 














Not BAYCOINMMSTS 
made with Rubber! ...? 


\ ae course there’s no rubber in these basic 
weapons which our fighting men are so capably trained 
~ to use. They're made of the finest steels, for the purpose, 
that the world can produce. But they are made—as are 
practically all military and civilian goods of modern 
manufacture—with the help of rubber . . . rubber in the 
form of many types of industrial operating equipment. 
This example of the extensive role played by mechanical 
rubber products in ‘the war production program starts 
with miles of air hose operating pneumatic tools which 
speed ore mining, giant rubber conveyor belts hauling 
ore, loading and unloading freight cars and ore boats. 
Once in the mill, the ore and other components. are 
made ‘into steel with the aid of coke conveyor and ele- 
vator belting, other types of hose. And, finally, plants 


where actual conversion of metal into blades 
is performed depend upon rubber’ equip- 
ment for an equally great variety of services. 
Developing, manufacturing, improving rub- 
ber products for industry has been Republic’s 
sole enterprise for over forty years. But Re- 
public’s engineers and chemists are busier 
than ever today . . . solving and surmounting 
the current obstacles to an adequate supply 
for the endless rubber needs of war industry. 
One of their most successful lines of achieve- 
ment has, of course, been in the direction 
of rapidly increased application of synthetics. 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE 
RUBBER AND TIRE CORPORATION, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


~~ 
DIVISION OF 


a 
e Help to conserve the nation's 
rubber. See that your plant bas a: 
copy of Republic’s Handbook of Care 
in the Installation and Use of Me- 
chanical Rubber Equipment.’’ Write. 

ae | 
* Republic Distributors—leading 
representatives of their field--form 
a closely associated, nationwide 
network of service and supply de- 
pots, providing maximum efficiency 
on war industry's needs for me- 
chanical rubber products. Call on 
your nearest Republic Distributor 
for the most prompt, capable at- 
tention to your requirements. 
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Don’t let this 
happen to 
You? 


BOSTON is a wonderful city, 
but confidentially, our park 
benches aren’t any more com- 
fortable than elsewhere. By 
reserving a room in advance, you 
avoid the risk of having to sleep 
on the Common, : 

Of course, we make every ef- 
fort to take care of guests under 
any circumstances, but these are 
unusual times and ‘your co-oper- 
ation in making reservations will 
help us help you. Thanks a lot! 
Rooms with bath, shower, radio 
from $3.85 single, $5.50 double. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director 
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REST Roplacament Gntin, 


Real rest helps you work to win A er 
far fort- \ J S 
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-..all Mayfair rooms are com 
able and noise-proofed...all 
inner-spring mattresses. 


Maufairs.rus 7% AY 


s 
MOTEL 
Over SO% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 





























FYR-FYTER 
i, 4. 


Fyr-Fyter is always e ed 
in protecting the nation 
inst its most destructive 
es of peace 
n times of 
it is the warring forces 
of the enemy nations. 
As gs 3 as the Axis oc- 
cupies the position of En- 
emy No. 1, our entire output 
of extinguishers will go to 
our Armed Forces. 
When Hitler and Hirohito 
are exti: ishe our en- 
larged plant and improved 
, production facilities will 
make it —_— to provide 
America with greater fire pro- 
tection than ever before. In the 
meantime, take proper care of 
the extinguishers you have. To 
protect inst deterioration 
and maintain maximum effi- 
ciency, make sure your extin- 


ishers are rec ed onl 
Sih ceavine Syre¥eter ie. 
charges. ‘ 
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EDUCATION 


Barr Suggests 


Stringfellow Barr and his red mustaclie 
bristled in the middle of another contro- 
versy last week. This time the president 
of St. John’s College in Annapolis, long 
since established in his revolutionary pro- 
gram of educating collegians solely through 
the disciplined reading of “100 great 
books” (NEwswEEK, June 2, 1941), had 
sprung a new idea. On the grounds that 
the high schools are messing up adoles- 
cents’ education and that youngsters ought 
to learn something before they’re drafted 
at 18, he proposed that colleges admit stu- 
dents after only two years of high school, 
or at about 15. St. John’s had already be- 
gun doing so. 

What the phrasemaking Dr. Barr was 
driving at was his own credo of liberal 
education. He insists that students must 
first of all be taughtehow to read, to write, 
to figure, to think—and that this is best 
achieved by having them follow in action 
the great minds of the authors of the great 
books. Thus, says Dr. Barr, they are edu- 
cated for wartime or any time; they are 
equipped to grasp «specific knowledge in 
any field easily. He cites Army and Navy 
complaints that college-trained officer can- 
didates can’t intelligently analyze “a para- 
graph of plain English,” and that bombar- 
dier training takes too long because the 
men can’t handle common fractions. 

Over .against his program, Dr. Barr ep- 
plies some of his phrases to the pattern of 
American eeducation—and particularly to 
the last two years of high school. These 
years, with their welter of “padded and 
trivial” electives, teach the student to 
“bluff and fourflush and dodge.” The stu- 
dent chooses courses because they come 
“at 10 o'clock, or because the professors 
grade easily, or are nice fellows, or tell 
better jokes than their colleagues.” Rather 
than get into such habits at 17, the student 
might just as well go to college at 15 after 
his sophomore year—and preferably, of 
course, to St. John’s and the 100 books. 

To Dr. Barr’s support came the meas- 
ured logic of The New York Herald Trib- 
une columnist Walter Lippmann, who once 
called the St. John’s program the “Ameri- 
can Renaissance.” Lippmann wrote: “We 
should have a good deal less administrative 
trouble in Washington if those who write 
the directives had learned to say what they 
really mean, and if all those who read di- 
rectives had learned to know what they 
had read.” 

But against Dr. Barr and his few backers 
stood the vast majority of secondary school 
authorities. For example, George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, held that the hope for reform of 
American education lies not in St. John’s 
but in the junior colleges, whose 1942-48 
enrollment, however, decreased an estl- 
mated 20 per cent from the 314,000 of 

1941-42. Dr. William G. Carr, secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
the basic trouble with the schools is not 
method but underpaid and hence incom- 
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petent teachers. Others pointed out that 
the New York State Board of Regents re- 
cently removed the University of Chicago 
from its accredited list for similarly tele- 
scoping high school and college in a pro- 
gram concocted by Chicago’s president 
and Barr’s friend Dr. Robert M. Hutch- 
ins (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 11). 

But the important fact was that war 


-had already wrought havoc upon school 


enrollments and curricula, and that a new 
structure of American education might 
well emerge with the peace. Dr. Barr’s 
philosophy will be one ingredient of the 
concrete that goes into it. 








SCIENCE 


Male Change of Life 


Most husbands make allowances for 
flare-ups while their. wives are passing 
through the trying physical adjustments 
of the menopause. Few wives understand 
that men themselves are subject to a 
change of life that often warrants like 
sympathy. Although the symptoms of glan- 





dular changes in men tend to be less ab- 


rupt they may, if too long unrecognized, 
cripple ambition and throttle achievement. 

What these symptoms are, how they are 
mistaken for those of organic disease, and 
how they can be banished by a quick and 
simple cure is revealed in the current Jour- 
nal of Clinical Endocrinology by Dr. 
Thomas H. McGavack of New York 
Medical College. 

Men going through a change of life often 
show irritability, fatigue, breathlessness, 
frequent sighing, sinking spells, insomnia, 
and assorted aches and pains. These symp- 
toms are sometimes associated with a 
marked decline in sexual powers. While 
these disturbances are most likely to ap- 
pear around the age of 45, they can be 
bothersome even earlier. But of all the 
symptoms the most painful and terrifying 
are pains in the heart, so similar to those 
of angina that the victim (and sometimes 
his doctor) is sure he has a serious and 
possibly fatal heart disease. 

Dr. McGavack describes the cases of 
eight men aged 34 to 54, who sought relief 
for a supposed critical heart condition be- 
cause of these angina-like pains, but also 
were troubled by other symptoms guch as 
an “all-gone feeling.” In only three of the 
eight was sexual impotence a factor. Some 
of them had been given the standard 
drugs used to control heart-disease pains. 

‘hen these and other forms of treatment 
failed, it was decided the disturbances 
probably stemmed from some decrease in 


the secretion of male sex hormones. 


The eight patients were then given treat- 
ment with testosterone (a male hormone 
extract from the testicles of bulls) over 
Periods ranging from a few weeks to several 
months. In every instance the heart pains, 
exhaustion, and-other possible signs of 
male change of life disappeared; one man 
Was completely relieved by two injections 
m four days. Treatments had to be re- 
peated at varying intervals, though a single 
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“I always knew that chaplain of ours was a swell guy,” said the sarge. “Back at camp 
he had been a friend—almost a father—to every one of us. He was the busiest guy in the 
outfit—holding prayer meeting, calling on the sick, organizing a choir, writin’ letters 
to worried mothers—but he always had time for a buddy who needed a lift. 


“But at that I was surprised when we got over here. When our outfit was sent out after 
Hill X, right when the going was toughest I looked around and there he was—right in 
the thick of it! He was everywhere, watching after his boys—and you could see how 
much just his being there did for them. Yeah . . . we got that hill all right.” 


* 


From -‘the moment our sons enter 
our fighting forces they can’t help 
but feel the influence and guidance 
of our chaplains. These men, chosen 
for their forceful leadership, ability 
and courage, are an integral part of 
our army, navy and marine corps. 
They are trained under the most 
thorough system of its sort. 

And your chaplains are the best 
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Hammz-nd Instrument Company, 2911 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—in peacetime world’s 


* 


equipped in the world. Among their 
equipment are over one thousand 
Hammond Organs installed in 
chapels at training stations, camps 
and bases. These were the last we 
made before converting entirely to 
war production. Now we've got a 
vital war job to do—until peace and 
victory permit us to make Ham- 


mond Organs again. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


largest makers of organs for churches, residences, 
schools, chapels and many other uses. You can plan now for the future pur- 


Chase of a Hammond Organ for your church, your home or other use. Ask 





your Hammond dealer or write for information. ; J. 

































What 


is a MICRO-CHEK? 


@ The Trico Micro-Chek is a 
new type of comparator gage, 
used on inspection lines, or at 
machines, which speeds up 
the gaging of precision parts. 
It visually multiplies dimen- 
sions by 200. Its big, highly 
visible indicator greatly re- 
duces eyestrain and fatigue. 
Its simplicity enables inexpe- 
rienced workers quickly to 
become accurate inspectors. 
Our booklet tells more about 
its many applications. 





More than 1700 war plants 
and government arsenals... 
many of which time and again 


have re-ordered additional 
scores of Micro-Cheks. 


Send for FREE Micro-Chek 
booklet. Address: 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. N, Butfele, N.Y. 
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Chicago Daily News 


Doorway to Ages: -Twice a year an employe of Chicago’s Field Mu- 
seum crawls through tiny back doors of the exhibits to hunt for mice and 
moths and a voracious beetle, the dermestidae, which eats up skins and feath- 
ers. Here a 50,000-year-old plaster housewife wants to help. 
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series of treatments kept one patient symp- 
tom-free for thirteen months. 

Dr. McGavack concludes that testoster- 
one relieves symptoms so rapidly that this 
treatment can now be employed as a 
crucial test, to differentiate between dis- 
comfort caused by glandular change and 
that produced by specific diseases. 


Emeralds for Your Liver 


Attention hypochondriacs: If you’ve 
dreamed of being sick in the style of the 
Arabian Nights—of having your pains ap- 
praised in terms of jewels and honey ac- 
cording to the medical vogue of the Mid- 
dle Ages—don’t give up! All you need do 
is stave off your illness till the war is 
over, go to Hyderabad in India, and col- 
lapse when you get there. For Herbert 
Matthews, roving correspondent of The 
New York Times, reported last week that 
this ancient city has a hospital still de- 
voted to medical practice according to the 
Moslem Unani system, which relies on a 
basic potion of sugar and honey, fortified 
with oxidized jewels. 

Choice of the jewel ordered depends 
on the malady. Typical prescriptions are 
rubies for heart ailments, emeralds for 
liver trouble, and coral for asthma—so 
if you select your symptoms with a 
Unani pharmacopeia in hand you can 
eat your birthstone with better results than 
from wearing it. 

The gem remedies, though expensive 
and delicious, aren’t so fascinating to the 
eye, because oxidation turns the stones 
to a white or brownish powder. As to their 





curative properties, the consensus of scien- 
tific opinion is that whether you take your 
precious stones with or without glitter the 
effect is nil, since jewel-derived substances 
are chemically inert in the body. To sub- 
stantiate their claim that doctors in the 
West have borrowed from their system, 
Unani practitioners would have to hark 
back to the time of England’s Good Queen 
Bess, when a prescription (dated 1595) 
for an ailing British ambassador called for 
“musk, amber, gold, pearl, and unicorn’s 
horn.” The only merit of the prescription 
was its possible value as a morale booster 
—and since the poor ambassador unfor- 
tunately needed something more specific, 
he died in spite of it. 

Hyderabad Hospital itself doesn’t put 
all its faith in the age-old remedies: the 
Nazim, fabulously rich, has erected for it 
a building as modern and scientifically 
advanced as any the West can boast, and 
gem-dosing is bolstered by diets that cor 
form to the same vitamin and _ calone 
standards which dictate the menus o 
American institutions. 
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cents share on the A and Class B 
4 Stocks of the Company have 
been declared le March 1, 1943, to 


the — stockholders of record at the 
clese of business February 20, 1943. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
New York 
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MUSIC 





Hit Kits 

One lone sailor and his guitar lifted a 
dangerous mental depression that had 
shadowed our men at an isolated naval 
station in the Aleutians. A hillbilly band 
in Ulster played “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas,” and suspicious Irishmen started 
clapping hands in time with American 
doughboys. And among. the enemy: a 
small force of Nazi soldiers sang the 
European equivalent of “Beer Barrel 
Polka”* as they marched onto the quays 
at Oslo in April of 1940 and lulled 250,000 
confused Norwegians 
without much resistance. 

These are the things that help win a 
war. But what worries many is that the 
United States Army is not a singing army. 
If present plans materialize, though, it 
will be before long. Convinced that today’s 
soldier no longer responds to the call of 
“The Old Mill Stream” and would rather 
not be carried back to Ol’ Virginny, Spe- 
cial Service officials have been doping out 
a plan to keep the boys hep to what the 
folks are singing back home. The result is 
the new Army Hit Kit, a pocket-size 
folder which will contain the words of the 
six popular songs of the month as selected 
by a Civilian Artist Consultants’ Commit- 
tee. One million of the Hit Kits—with a 
piano part for every 50—will be printed 
each month and sent to our soldiers here 


and abroad. 


Last week the committee, which in- 
cludes Paul Whiteman, Kay Kyser, Dinah 
Shore, Bing Crosby, Fred Waring, Phil 
Spitalny, and Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey 
picked the first Kit’s six hits: 


{Two ballads, “There Are Such Things” 
and “I Had the Craziest Dream.” 


{Four songs suitable for marching, “This 
Is the Army, Mr. Jones,” “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” “I’ve 
Got Sixpence” (NEwswEEK, Feb. 22) , and 
“Move It Over.” 


By next week the Kits should be on 
their way to the corners of the world. 


Unharmonic Philharmonic 


A large part of last Thursday night’s 
audience at the New York Philharmonic’s 
regular concert didn’t know why they had 
applauded Mishel Piastro on his entrance 
until they read the papers the next morn- 
ing. Then they discovered that Piastro, 

e orchestra’s concertmaster since 1931, 
had not had his contract renewed for next 
season. His fellow players started a testi- 
monial for him from the stage, and the 
audience naturally joined in. 

Piastro was not the only Philharmonic 
man with contract trouble. Three first 
desk men had resigned and thirteen other 
Players had been dropped. At first it looked 
as if these drastic changes were being 


recs 


into capitulation - 





“The Czech original was called “Skoda 
Lasky (Unrequited Love) . Shapiro-Bernstein’s 
American version had new lyrics by Lew Brown. 











Enlarged reproductions free on request. 


The Spirit of ‘43 


Friendly Gremlins are on the march 
to help keep your car (or truck or 
tractor) fighting fit for’43 war work, 
or to help you perform essential 
services. 


They are friendly Wickwire valve, 
clutch and starter springs, famous 
among automotive men for depend- 
ability. Ask your dealer or service 


man about their enviable reputation. 


How do they get their super-de- 
pendability? Thousands of Wickwire 
Spencer men, proud of a 122-year 
reputation, guard their quality all 
the way from our own blast fur- 
naces, through precision operations 
of forming and tempering. 


Whenever you specify Wickwire 
Spencer products you can count on 
two important advantages: Skilled 
craftsmanship, and a friendly con- 
tinuing interest in your satisfaction 
with them. 


* * * 


Among other Wickwire Spencer products 
are: custom-made springs of all sorts, every 
kind and description of wire, Wickwire 
rope, flexible metal conveyor belts, per- 
forated metals, industrial wire cloth, insect 
screen cloth, poultry netting, electrically 
welded fabric for concrete reinforcement, 
chain link fence. If top quality in these and 
related products can help in your war pro- 
duction, send your inquiry to Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


STEEL COMPANY 


FRIENDLINESS 


COPYRIGHT 1943, WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
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Experienced travelers bound 
for New York know that all 
roads lead to The Taft—a 
great modern hotel offering 
the most in convenience and 
comfort; with rates so low 
that theymean real economy! 
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made solely at the request of Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, the orchestra’s newly signed 
conductor and musical director for next 
year. All of _ 57th Street (the Wall 


Street of music) immediately split up on — 


whether Rodzinski had a right to clean 
house or not. 

By this week, however, a union com- 
mittee from the orchestra made public an 
even bigger row involving the existence of 
the Philharmonic itself. Charging that the 
dismissals climaxed a long labor dispute in 
which the men had “suffered from pre- 
meditated and cultivated terrorism for 
years, with waves of firings anticipating 
any demands for betterment of contract,” 
the committee threatened that the entire 
orchestra would quit at the end of the 
season if the dismissed men weren’t recon- 
sidered. 

Then Calman Fleisig, the committee’s 
chairman and a viola player who had been 
one of the fourteen men dropped, charged 
that Local 802 of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians and the Philharmonic’s 
management had already reached an im- 
passe in contract negotiations for next year 
and that the case of the fourteen was mere- 
ly an attempt “to divert the musicians 
from the true issue of decreased salaries.” 
The union, he said, in discussing contracts 
had asked for a 30-week season with a 15 
per cent basic wage increase. (Although 
the Philharmonic’s season has usually 
lasted 30 weeks, it was cut during this 
past year to only 28 weeks for purposes 
of financial retrenchment.) 

To this proposition, Fleisig said, the 


~management countered that the season of 


1943-44 would be further cut to 24 weeks 
and the basic wages would stay the same. 
This, he maintained, would be “an impos- 
sible hardship on the men” and “if the 
Philharmonic management insists on the 
24-week program, the union will sign no 
contract, which means there will be no 
Philharmonic Orchestra to open the season 
next October.” 


Yank joins Yanks: DiMaggio starts a private’s life in the Army 
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SPORTS ag 
in 
Jolting Joe ‘h 
One inductee nudged another while wait- 22 
ing for the Army physical. “Look, it’s Joe. ye 
It’s Jolting Joe DiMaggio.” TI 
The 28-year-old outfielder kept his prom- wi 
ise (NEwsweeEK, Jan. 25) and joined the lie 
Army last week in San Francisco, swap- de 
ping a $43,500-a-year salary and the black- 
and-white flannels of the New York Yan- M 


kees for $50 a month and G.I. cloth. ( 

Son of an Italian crab fisherman and 
eighth child in a brood of nine, DiMaggio 
is the symbol of the American success 
story. From newsboy to baseball star, from 


the sandlots to the Yankee Stadium, from (E 
poor boy to rich man—that is the tale of ol 
the California-born Guiseppe. He cashed in Ne 
on the one thing he could do better than joa 
any one else—play ball. a 


At 17, DiMaggio broke into organized 
baseball by joining the San Francisco a 
Seals, to which his brother Vince already 


belonged. The next year, in his first full a“ 
season, Joe outshone Vince and has kept pe 


on doing that ever since. In 19386, he went 
to the Yanks to become the player on 
the baseball team of the late ’30s. He 
always batted better than .300, fielded with 
ease, and was the most valuable player 
in his league in 1939 and 1941. During 
DiMaggio’s seven-year reign, the Yankees 
won six pennants and five world champion- 
ships. And the shy, silent DiMaggio was 
the dead-pan epitome of Yankee baseball 
efficiency. 

In San Francisco, the 6-foot-2 center- 
fielder leaves his famous “Joe DiMaggio’s 
Grotto” on Fisherman’s Wharf to his old- 
est brother Tom, who has managed the 
profitable restaurant. Joe’s wife, the former 
Dorothy Arnold, and their child, Joe II, 
will live in Los Angeles until the Yankee 
Clipper comes home from the wars. 


{ Leo Durocher, Brooklyn Dodger man- 
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ager, is 1-A in the draft and may be called 
in March. 


¢ The National League Philadelphia fran- 
chise, open for a buyer (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 
92), found a taker: William D. Cox, 33- 
year-old lumber executive and sportsman. 
The New Yorker heads a syndicate which 
will take over the club March 3. Cox be- 
lieves Philadelphia fans deserve a new 
deal, “and we plan to give it to them.” 


Mr. Dodds Goes to Town 
Gil Dodds, divinity student and a holy 


1 terror of a miler, finally went to town last 
y week in the New York Athletic Club meet , 
s in Madison Square Garden, New York 
n City. Beaten decisively twice this year 
n (Earl Mitchell of Indiana won the first 
of mile of the season and Frank Dixon of 
n New York University the second) , the be- 
n spectacled Bostonian took an early lead in 
the NYAC Baxter Mile, determined to 
ed wither the last-lap sprint from the legs of 


co his competitors (Dodds has no finishing 
dy kick). The seminarian blistered the half 
ull mile in 2:02.4, ran opponents into the 
pt ground, and won by 15 yards in 4:08.8. 
nt Don Burnham of Dartmouth pulled ahead 


He of Dixon at the finish for a surprise second. 
e ; 

7 a Bridge: Law and Order 

ing Is bridge a crime? The New York City 
ees gambling squad thinks’ so, even if the 
on- cards are shuffled in the exclusive con- 


was fines of the Cavendish Club (the mem- 
ball bership of 140 includes such aces as Os- 

wald Jacoby, Frank Crowninshield, 
\ter- George S. Kaufman, and Harold S. Van- 
zio’s derbilt) . 


old- In a magistrate’s court last week, Pa- 
the trolman George Casey testified he had 
rmer seen this sort of “sin” going on Jan. 22 


Il, and 25. When he learned that players were 
nkee charged a $1 card fee per session, the pa- 
trolman arrested the club’s bookkeeper, 
Rudolph Muhsan, for maintaining a gam- 
bling establishment. The judge, robed in 
an overcoat in the heatless courtroom, 
listened, refused to dismiss the charge on 


trial in Special Sessions Court. 

While cardhouse frequenters pondered 
this slam to the game, 20,000,000 other 
Bridgers and Bridgets had another deal to 
study: a new code of rules, effective 
April 1. Highlights of the changes as they 
affect the average player: 





























{A bonus of 50 points for making a dou- 
bled or redoubled contract, a 50-point 
bonus for part score when the players 
agree to quit before the rubber is made. 


{In a lead out of turn, declarer can still 
call a lead or, if he prefers, he can now 
forbid a lead of a specific suit. 









































‘Exposure of a single card lower than a 
now incurs no penalty. 


{A two-trick penalty for a revoke still 
holds but only for the first revoke. There 
no further penalties for additional re- 
Vokes, But “adjustment” must be made 


80 that the offending side cannot gain by 
such tactics, ‘ 



































defense pleas, and referred the case for- 








“This, Gentlemen, is called the ‘two-man team’ direct sales approach!”’ 





Fighting Men’s Funnery 


Ask any man in the Service about the 
Times Square Canteen in New York, the 
Pepsi-Cola Canteen in Washington, D.C. 
or the Pepsi-Cola Service Men’s Center in 
San Francisco. Here are three spots where 
fighting men find free fun and relaxation 
right in the heart of these big cities. 
Enlisted men:of all the United Nations 
are invited to come on in, get together 
with their friends and swap stories, while 
they enjoy free Pepsi-Cola on the house! 
There’s a grand piano for anybody who 
wants to play . . . and plenty do, with 
right good singin’ on the side. , 
What’s more, there’s a free shower 


room downstairs and wash rooms where 
you can shave with free blades, Writing 
desks are stocked with free paper and 
magazines and newspapers are placed 
around for those who want to read. 

The Canteens were built and are main- 
tained by the Pepsi-Cola Company and 
are operated by the N.Y. Defense Recrea- 
tion Committee in New York and Recrea- 
tion Services, Inc. in Washington, D.C. 
and the Hospitality House Committee of 
San Francisco. Canteens located at: 47th 
St. and B’way in New York; 13th and 
G Sts. in Washington, D.C.; Mason and 
Market Sts. in San Francisco. 

— Advertisement 


NO-OX-ID treated, 
they fight a winning battle 
against corrosion 


Dry docks ... they’re called ... but 
they are alternately soaked with water 
po blistered with sun ...a very severe 
corrosion-accelerating condition for steel. 


The one inch steel plates in a certain 
floating dry dock were so badly corroded 
by contact with salt water and hot sun that 
when cleaning, the air-hammer removed 
slabs of oxide of iron one-half inch thick 
and as large as a hand. - 


After cleaning, one side was test-coated 
with NO-OX-ID right over corroded inden- 
tations. The surface was inspected and 
checked at regular intervals for _— The 
results were so amazing that the entire 
structure inside and outside was finally 
NO-OX-ID treated. For more than eight 
years now that dry dock has not needed fur- 
ther treatment or maintenance of any kind. 


NO-OX-ID is a positive preventive for 
rust wherever it is likely to form ...on 
steel structures of all kinds, gas holders, 


ipe lines, machine 8, tools, dies. A 
ibinaion of NO-OX-ID and NO-OX- 


IDized Wrapper, a water and vapor bar- 
rier, provides an ideal “pack” for domestic 
and overseas shipments. Put your rust 

roblem up to us. Dearborn Chemical 
Company, 0-OX-ID Division, 310 S. 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Los AnceLes—A fourth trip to 
the Coast aircraft industry makes clear 
significant developments in the point of 
view of those charged with the direction 
of that extraordinary business—develop- 
ments they are eager to have the public 
understand and support. 

Late in 1941 and early 1942 the in- 
dustry’s leaders were concentrating on 
meeting the rapid changes that the war 
was requiring in design, armament and 
technical equipment. Planes which are 
now in full production were in experi- 
mental stages then. Manufacturers, 
acutely aware of the time lag between 
the idea in an engineer’s mind and the 
production line, knew that the war 
would be won with planes whose funda- 
mental design had been conceived lohg 
before. But changes in power, in details 
of equipment and in armament which 


‘ are constantly under way spell the dif- 


ference between victory and defeat in 
combat. So, as the vast laboratory of 
the battlefield reveals its secrets, these 
men must ceaselessly keep their scien- 
tific vigil. As the production line races 
faster, their minds must dart back and 
forth from the battle to the drawing 
board. All that was getting under way 
a year ago. It is still in full swing. 

By September, the industry was get- 
ting a better flow of raw materials and 
equipment, and it was beginning to see 
which plane was adapted to which 
purpose. Properly, its leaders were 
proud of their product and prouder still 
of the experimental designs that were 
getting close to production. But now 
the preliminaries have been mastered. 
Production is all that could be expected. 
Our planes have been tested in the 
hottest spots on earth. There is time 
today to steal an occasional moment to 
look ahead beyond the war. It is an 
anxious look, too, for despite the recog- 
nition now accorded aircraft as an 
instrument of war and peace, the prob- 
lems of readjustment will hit this in- 
dustry hard. ; 


Interviews with a number of its 
leaders here justify six conclusions: 
1—It is literally impossible for the 
plane companies now to spare the time 
or personnel to do any formal or syste- 
matic postwar planning. Even if they 
were so inclined, it is doubtful if govern- 
ment would let them. They are on the 
firing line where every moment, every 
ounce of energy count. 
2—They all take for granted an im- 
mense shrinkage in their business the 


The Aircraft Industry Looks Ahead 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


moment firing stops. There are many 
estimates of the prospective decline in 
the number of employes, running from 
95 per cent down to utter optimism at 
80 per cent. This, considering the 
hundreds of thousands who have been 
added to their payrolls in the last two 
years, is not only a serious problem for 
management but for government as well. 


3—These are new companies—com- 
panies with a little past and a big 
future. Government should recognize 
that in its taxation and renegotiation 
policies. Yet government is not ade- 
quately recognizing the need for allow- 
ing these companies to accumulate a 
financial backlog for the future. 


4—Another fear which also stems from 
government policies besets the heads of 
these companies. What is to become of 
the great numbers of cargo planes the 
government is acquiring for war pur- 
poses after they are no longer needed? 
Are they to be dumped on the market 
for commercial purposes? Cargo and 
transport planes are the chief hope of 
these manufacturers for the days after 
the war. Will the government ruin their 
market for years to come? 


5—Despite persistent rumors, these 


‘manufacturers do not seem to: be con- }_ 


templating an attempt to enter the field 
of automobile manufacturing or, in fact, 


any field unlike their own. They know §4 


the immense handicap under which they 
would. labor in such an attempt. Con- 
verted automobile companies as well as 
manufacturers of most other products 
would have the advantage of years in 
the race to peacetime markets. They 
are aircraft men. They have no yen for 
far away green hills. 


6—They recognize the immense possi- 
bilities of air freight. But they see the 
limitations, too. All existing calculations 
indicate that freight by air will have 
a limited place in our time. There will 
still be slow-moving railroads and ships 
with advantages in economy for trans- 
porting heavy goods. But the future of 
the cargo plane is undeniable. It may 
vastly alter trade routes, methods of 
merchandising, and the tastes and habits 
of the people. 


ik may be well for the public, in 
its enthusiasm for the aircraft industry’s 
job in doing so much to bring victory, 
to remember that it is also a business. 
It needs an informed and sympathetic 
public to help jit meet the difficult 























problems of its future. 
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Shela. 


Brown diamond ring courtesy of De Beers 


; Ciaure! 


If in doubt about what to buy 
for your money, buy War Bonds. If in doubt 
about how to save your money, buy War Bonds. If 
you want to make sure you are helping 


speed Victory, buy War Bonds. 


I. W. H A R F E Tune int Schenley’s Cresta 


Blanca Wine Carnival with 
be ole’ Morton Gould’s Orchestra. 
Refer to your local newspaper 


each week fortime and station. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond 100 Proof, Bernheim Distilling Co.,Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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WARTIME RUBBER PLANT 
... WIth @ peacetime tuture 
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It takes seven years to raise a rubber tree. 


It is taking only a little more than a year to get 
this chemical plant into production on styrene, 
one of the chief raw materials of synthetic rubber. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Monsanto was well 
along on a program of research for producing 
styrene. This work, started in November, 1939, 
by private initiative, has been justified a thou- 





sandfold by the turn of events. 


ny F. To help win the victory with styrene for synthetic 
rans i rubber used in battleships and bombers, tanks 
ro— ' _ ’ ‘ 

* and trucks, gun carriages and jeeps and fighter 
planes—that is this plant’s job in a wartime 
today. But come the morrow of peace—here will 


be no “war baby” to stand uselessly idle. 


Then it still will provide jobs, wages, futures, 
producing styrene for the plastics that will have 
a thousand uses in new products... prod- 
ucts you'll purchase with the War Bonds 
you’re buying now. Monsanto CHEMICAL 
ee Company, St. Louis. 
MONSANTO 
“E" FOR EXCELLENCE—The 
= Army-Navy “E™ burgee, “represent 


ing ees by the Army and the 
Navy of especially meritorious pro 


S| \ a duction of war materials” has been 

/ a awarded Monsanto and replaces the 

: y) Navy “E” first awarded Monsanto 
December 31, 1941. 
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